ust  in  time  for  last-minute  Santa  Clauses — a  fresh  sleigh-full 

>f  Cannon  gifts  comes  jingling  into  stores!  You’ll  see  exciting  presents  like  these, 
or  example — towels  in  colors  lovely  as  Christmas  tree  lights,  with  the  soft, 
weet  luxury  that  every  woman  likes !  Gather  them  in  gay  ensembles  to  wrap  yourself- 
>r  glamor-boxed  by  Cannon,  ready  for  your  card !  Merry  prices,  too— Cannon  ^ 
jift  sets  from  as  low  as  $1.95,  Cannon  towels  from  about  39c  to  $2.95.  > 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City  13 
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NOVEMBER,  1949 


STATElfENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY 
2,  1946,  OF  STORES;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1949. 


SUte  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Helen  K.  Mulhem,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she 
is  the  Editor  of  STORES,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  seniiwecicly  or  triweekly 
newspat>er,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap¬ 
tion,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  July 
2,  1946  (section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit; 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  1(10  \V.  31st  St..  New  York  1.  .N.  Y.; 
Editor,  Helen  K.  Miilhern,  100  \V.  31st  St.. 
New  York  1.  N.  V’. 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  1,  .N.  V.  (A  non-protit 
organization.)  Lew  Hahn,  President  and  Treas- 
*  urer.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association; 
J.  Gordon  Dakins,  General  Manager  and  As¬ 
sistant  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upoq  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  bas  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 


HELEN  K.  MULHERN, 
Editor,  Stoses, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th 
day  of  September,  1949. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn.  Notary  Public.  Com¬ 
mission  expires  March  30,  1950. 
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It's  Time  to  Investigate  the  Lagging  Lines 
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n  KFOKK  this  we  have  w-ritten  ahoiit  ‘'lajifiing  lines”  ol 
^  inerchaiulise  in  «le|>arlinent  store  operation.  In  these 
(lays  when  retailers  are  en»age«l  in  the  desperate  elTort  to 
inaintain  sales  vohiine  at  a  point  which  will  justify  cur¬ 
rent  expense  levels.  inana»einent  r'ouhl  en>:ajre  in  no  more 
profitable  activity  than  a  careful  survey  to  identify  these 
■‘lafjjjin*!  lines”  and  determine  the  causes  for  loss  of  husi- 
iiess  in  such  merchandise. 

Why  has  the  sale  »)f  so  many  different  kinds  of  mer- 
eliandise  ht'en  passing  «»ut  «tf  the  department  stores  and 
into  the  hands  of  some  form  of  competition?  It  is  a 
rather  «'onstant  jtrocess  and  as  it  continues  the  prohlem 
of  successful  operation  will  opow  more  and  more  acute. 
Most  stores  are  in  the  position  of  letting  one  line  of 
goods  after  another  slip  out  of  their  operation  and  hrin"- 
in"  more  and  more  pressure  to  hear  on  the  principal 
lines  which  remain,  in  the  effort  to  make  up  for  what  is 
Itcing  lost. 

When  the  department  store  hegan  its  upward  climb  to 
■supreme  importance  as  a  distributor  of  merchandise  at 
retail,  line  after  line  was  intro«luced  into  its  tlepartments. 
The  department  store  was  known  as  “the  universal  jiro- 
vider"  and  it  was  boastfully  announced  that  »nie  «‘ould 
buy  “anythin"  from  a  needle  to  an  elephant”  over  its 
counters.  Of  recent  years  the  process  seems  to  have  been 
reversed  and  line  after  line  is  passing  t)ut  of  the  stores. 
If  the  process  continues  long  enough,  department  stores 
are  likely  to  become  specialty  shops  concentrating  largely 
on  ready-to-wear. 

In  seeking  the  cause  of  this  condition,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  superficial  explanation  by  saying  the  department 
store's  required  mark-up  is  too  high  to  permit  it  to  handle 
profitably  many  of  the  things  which  it  has  been  relin¬ 
quishing.  That,  however,  does  not  tell  the  story.  The 
situation  undoubtedly  is  <lue  to  a  lot  of  different  causes 
and  it  should  appear  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  mer- 
•"hant  to  insist  on  having  them  run  down  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  situation. 

W'e  offer  the  prediction  that  in  a  lot  of  “lagging 
lines”  it  will  be  found  that  a  new  type  of  competition 

stores 


has  developed  which  the  department  stores  themselves 
have  fostered,  fake  hard-surface  floor  coverings,  as  an 
example.  Linoleum  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  consumer 
unless  there  is  some  expert  service  to  lay  it  in  her  home. 
Formerly,  department  stores  employed  men  to  go  out  and 
perform  this  service  for  customers.  Then  the  laying  was 
handed  over  to  outside  layers  on  a  contract  basis.  The 
stores  sold  the  merchandise  and  these  contractors  laid  it. 
Well,  it  was  not  long  before  the  contractors  began  to 
realize  that  if  they  could  lay  linoleum  they  also  could 
sell  it.  So  pretty  soon  a  lot  of  new  competitors  came  into 
the  selling  of  these  floor  *-overings.  Since  these  layers 
had  been  aceiistomed  to  living  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
actual  work,  anything  which  they  made  on  the  sale  of 
the  linoleum  was  likely  to  he  regarded  as  velvet.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  wide  variety  of  prices  on  linoleum  came  into 
the  situation,  prices  which  the  department  store  could 
not  profitably  match.  Therefore,  the  linoleum  business 
is  neglected  and  passes  out  of  the  store. 

In  major  electrical  appliances  you  will  find  a  similar 
situation.  In  every  community  there  are  a  lot  of  electrical 
contractors  who  live  chiefly  through  the  installing  of 
wiring,  etc.  These  concerns  found  it  worth  while  to  add 
major  electrical  appliances  to  their  enterprises.  Since 
they  had  looked  mainly  to  their  electrical  contract  work 
for  their  livelihood,  anything  above  the  wholesale  price 
for  which  they  could  sell  a  refrigerator  or  a  washing 
machine  looked  like  clear  |irofit.  As  a  result,  many  con¬ 
sumers  visit  the  large  appliance  sections  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  learn  all  they  can  about  the  different  makes 
from  the  store's  salespeople,  then  go  and  buy  from  some 
little  electrical  contractor,  or  even  from  a  decorator,  who 
thinks  he  has  ilone  a  good  stroke  of  business  by  substan¬ 
tially  cutting  the  price  at  which  the  department  store 
finds  it  necessary  to  operate.  Consequently,  electrical 
appliances  become  one  of  the  “lagging  lines.” 

W'hat  should  the  department  store  do  in  this  situation? 
It  exists  in  so  many  different  lines,  although  not  from 
the  same  causes.  Why  have  the  sales  of  children’s  hosiery 
and  men’s  socks,  notions  and  other  lines,  gone  so  largely 
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*iio  the  chain  stores?  It  is  worth  finding  out  and  deter¬ 
mining  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  about  it.  Do  we 
^  lioed  some  new  conception  of  operation  in  relation  to 
I  iiuny  lines  of  goods  which  are  lagging? 

I  The  ilobinson-Patnian  act  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
I  ilfljcult  elements  in  the  situation.  Otherwise,  the  full 
.enicp  8tore  which  must  exist  from  the  selling  of  mer- 
■  handi'C.  rather  than  from  some  other  activity  to  which 
I  the  selling  is  but  a  side  line,  might  enjoy  a  somewhat 
!ower  wholesale  price  which  would  allow  it  to  compete 
•uecesslully  w’ith  competitors  who  do  not  need  a  retailer’s 
iiiark-up. 

Many  retailers  formerly  believed  the  state  fair  trade 
K’ts  were  the  answer,  but  in  spite  of  price  maintenance 
i -nntracts  of  the  manufacturers  a  horde  of  outlets  exist 
»hich  pay  no  attention  to  established  prices.  Such  con- 
iraots  «lo  not  enforce  themselves  and  the  manufacturers 
^ho  use  them  seem  quite  generally  to  believe  nothing 
<an  be  done  about  it. 

Perhaps  some  small  consolation  might  be  found  in  th(‘ 

I  act  that  these  informal  outlets  for  merchandise  will  as 
iinie  goes  on  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
Retail  store  and,  with  the  process,  their  costs  of  operation 
will  increase  until  they  too  will  require  a  legitimate 
snark-up  in  order  to  continue.  Unfortunately,  this  may 
Xe  a  long-time  process  and  in  the  meantime  department 
r-tores  are  losing  more  and  more  business  which  should 
lie  theirs. 

‘  The  lines  which  are  passing  into  the  chain  stores  are 
U  different  proposition.  Here  the  chains  have  applied 
Ithcmselves  to  the  task  of  securing  good  merchandise, 
••ften  made  to  their  own  specifications,  at  prices  which 
jallow  them  to  undersell  the  products  offered  by  the  de- 
ipartnient  stores.  As  the  chain  volume  in  such  goods  in- 
r^reases  they  are  more  and  more  able  to  devote  attention 
to  such  lines,  w’hile  as  the  volume  of  comparable  nier- 
•  handisp  diminishes  in  the  department  store  less  and 
1  li'ss  attention  is  paid  to  it. 

This  problem  of  “lagging  lines’’  should  engage  the 
i  ittention  of  every  department  store  merchant.  The  pro- 
means  a  gradually  shrinking  field  of  opportunity  for 
I  the  business.  Another  inevitable  consequence  will  be 
j  that  as  the  department  stores  find  it  more  and  more  neces- 
l  -ary  to  pound  their  principal  lines  for  increasing  vol- 
'ime  the  profit  possibility  in  these  lines  also  will  fade  in 
*he  face  of  increased  competition. 

Now,  when  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  volume  at 
j  rreent  peak  figures  is  becoming  so  difficult,  it  would  seem 
;  intelligent  to  make  an  unusually  careful  investigation  of 
>he  causes  for  these  “lagging  lines.” 

CIGAR  STORES  TO  CARRY  WOMEN'S  LINES 

j  Since  the  above  was  w'ritten,  we  have  read  with  in¬ 
terest  an  article  in  the  October  15  issue  of  Business  Week, 
''ihirh  sets  forth  the  new  plan  of  Schulte’s  cigar  stores, 

;  >0  add  some  women’s  lines  to  its  operations.  H.  Cornell 
-osith,  until  recently  one  of  the  merchandisers  of  Gim- 
hf-l  8,  New  York,  and  now  president  of  Schulte’s,  seems 
i  to  have  explained  that  50  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
patronize  the  Schulte  stores  are  women  and  so  he  intends 
to  stock  such  goods  as  women’s  hosiery,  cosmetics,  jewel- 
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ry  and  handbags,  etc.  The  policy  will  be  to  carry  good 
merchandise,  but  not  expensive  goods;  the  sort  of  things 
which  can  be  sold  in  traffic  without  too  much  delibera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  Schulte’s  is  determined 
not  to  be  undersold  by  any  competition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Schulte  volume,  which  by  1944  had  risen  to  $21  millions 
with  a  record  profit  of  $1  million,  is  in  men’s  haber¬ 
dashery,  shirts,  ties  and  socks.  Although  the  sales  volume 
has  increased  since  1944,  Schulte’s,  for  the  six  months 
ending  April  30,  1949,  is  said  by  Business  Week  to  have 
showed  a  net  loss  of  $93,091.  From  this,  it  might  be 
argued  that  Cornell  Smith,  in  determining  to  take  on 
more  of  these  highly  competitive  lines,  may  be  hurrying 
Schulte’s  to  a  condition  in  which  net  losses  may  become 
the  accustomed  results. 

In  the  same  article,  Victor  Lebow,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales  of  the  Chester  H.  Roth 
Co.,  Ine.,  was  quoted  in  interesting  manner  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  varying  mark-ups  in  different  types  of  stores.  The 
quotation  is  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
“Journal  of  Marketing”  back  in  “July  1944  and  July 
1948”  (sic) .  Here  the  writer  took  a  pair  of  nylon  hosiery 
with  a  wholesale  price  of  50  cents  and  applied  the  “tra¬ 
ditional  markups”  of  each  type  of  store,  with  the  follow- 


ing  prices  at  which  each  store 

“would  have  to  sell  these 

stockings”: 

Florist’s  shop 

51.23 

Department  store 

.79 

Bakery  shop 

1.12 

Variety  store 

.74 

Jeweler’s 

1.01 

Drug  store 

.73 

Fur  shop 

1.00 

Filling  station 

.67 

Radio  store 

.92 

(irocery  sterre 

.62 

Furniture  store 

.89 

(Combined  grotery 

Gift  shop 

.88 

and  filling  station 

.61 

The  author  concludes:  “Obviously,  bere  appears  a 
formula  by  which  one  type  of  distributor  can  ‘raid’  the 
fastest  moving,  biggest  traffic  building  items  of  another.” 

It  strikes  us  that  too  little  consideration  is  being  given, 
both  by  writers  and  merchandisers,  to  the  question  of 
costs  which  arise  from  handling  particular  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  the  grocery  store,  for  example,  should  reach 
the  point  where  it  does  a  large  proportion  of  its  business 
in  hosiery,  does  it  seem  likely  its  costs  still  would  be  those 
of  a  grocery  store?  Conversely,  if  the  florist’s  shop  be¬ 
comes  largely  a  hosiery  shop,  is  it  not  likely  that  its  costs 
would  decline  to  a  point  where  the  florist’s  mark-up  no 
longer  would  be  required — at  least  on  hosiery? 

Computations  of  this  sort  are  interesting,  but  largely 
worthless.  A  department  store,  for  example,  does  not 
apply  the  same  “traditional  mark-up”  to  every  item  in 
the  store.  Because  it  does  carry  more  lines  than  any 
other  type  of  store,  it  has  more  chance  to  manipulate  its 
margins  successfully  than  other  kinds  of  retailing. 
Whether  these  “raids”  upon  department  stores  and 
women’s  specialty  shops  by  cigar  stores  and  others  will 
result  in  greater  success  for  the  raiders  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  one  thing  is  very  plain — it  is  a  condition 
which  will  not  help  the  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops.  Therefore,  it  would  be  wise  to  do  a  little  investigat¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  success 
of  such  raids. 
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"Cannon  is  not  shooting  blanks  with  this  grand  1950  advertising. 

It  hits  me  as  practical,  well-prepared.  It  should  appeal  to  both 
and  classes  because  prices  are  right  and  colors  are  out  of  this  woi 
It  provides  grand  tie-ins  for  a  store  like  ours." 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  EXECUTIVE 

D.  ALLYN  GARBER 

Editor:  Ooportmont  Slero  Economist 


"This  new  Cannon  advertising  for  1950  is  closely  tuned 
to  the  times.  It  has  high  style,  yet  it  talks  about  towel  v 
in  practical,  down-to-earth  terms.  Besides  pleasing 
the  public,  it  should  create  quite  a  stir  in  the  trade." 


November,  1 


"Cannon  national  advertising  for  1950  obviously  has  been 
prepared  with  store  display  managers  in  mind.  It  warms  my  old  neglected! 
heart  to  see  national  advertising  with  such  dramatic  display  | 

themes  adaptable  to  counter,  elevator  and  window."  | 


"This  is  practically  retail  advertising  on  a  national  level  - 
with  all  the  glamour  of  slick,  full-color  magazine  reprodu 
I  think  it  suggests  many  excellent  department  store  tie-ins.' 


DISPLAY  MANAGER 


H.  C.  MURPHY 

Tlw  Broadway  Dopcotmant  Stora 
53  Broadway,  Los  Angolas 


STORE  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

JAMES  ROTTO 

Tho  Hochf  Co.,  Washington 


TOWEL  BUYER 

GEORGE  EDELSTEIN 

R.  H.  Mocy  A  Co.,  Now  York 


"The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  as  good  about  this  new 
advertising  is  that  it  puts  the  spotlight  on  towels  representing 
the  price  lines  where  I  do  my  biggest  business." 


INDEPENDENT  MERCHANT 

HENRY  A.  HURST 

Phllodolphio,  Pa. 
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«~cr  ITfFP  THM  OOODS  mOVING! 


ANNIMl  NRDCA  CONVENTION 


/^N  the  second  Monday  of  every 
January  about  four  thousand  re¬ 
tailers  from  all  pvarts  of  the  nation 
meet  each  other  in  New  York.  They 
are  men  whose  lives  are  lived  under 
pressure.  Their  calendar  is  a  perpvet- 
ual  succession  of  emergencies;  more 
than  most  business  men  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  live  their  jobs  24  hours  a 
day.  Behind  them,  when  January 
comes  around,  lies  the  liack-breaking 
strain  of  handling  Christmas  business; 
immediately  before  them  are  import¬ 
ant  buying  trips,  inventory,  budget 
preparation,  tax  reports,  and  the  store¬ 
wide  sales  events  of  the  “little”  pro¬ 
motion  season.  They  call  this  their 
slack  period:  for  most  business  men  it 
would  sound  like  a  heavy  schedule, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is.  Yet  they  leave  their 
stores  for  a  w'eek,  and  many  of  them 
travel  for  days  in  order  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Cioods  .\ssociation. 

The  careers  of  these  men  are  demon¬ 
stration  enough  of  their  ability  to 
discriminate  and  eliminate— to  under¬ 
stand  what  matters  and  what  doesn't. 
.And  they  know  very  well  indeetl  that 


the  N  R  D  G  A  convention  matters. 
They  will  listen  hard  and  talk  fast 
and  scribble  furiously  for  five  days; 
and  they’ll  be  bone  tired  when  they 
board  the  train  or  plane  for  home. 
But  they’ll  be  satisfied.  They  don’t 
expect  the  convention  to  be  restful; 
they  expect  it  to  be  stimulating.  Be¬ 
cause  it  gives  them  precisely  what  they 
want,  it  is  bigger  and  more  crowded 
every  year. 

The  39th  of  these  events  takes  place 
from  January  9  to  January  13  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  31  different  meetings,  tied  to¬ 
gether  by  the  theme  “Let’s  Keep  the 
(ioods  .Moving”,  and  covering  the 
whole  range  of  retail  interests,  all  the 
way  from  political-economic  matters, 
such  as  possible  restoration  of  the  gold 
standard,  down  to  such  technical  prob¬ 
lems  as  economies  in  wrapping  and 
packing. 

.Vt  the  convention’s  climax,  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  retail  trade  on  riuirsday, 
January  12,  Dr.  }ames  B.  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  will 
deliver  a  major  address.  He  will  be 
(Cout  nued  on  page  51) 


DISPLAY  MANAGER 

H.  C.  MURPHY 

Th«  Broadway  Deportment  Store 
53  Broadway,  Lot  Angeles 


"Cannon  national  advertising  for  1950  obviously  has  been 
prepared  with  store  display  managers  in  mind.  It  warms  my  old  neglected 
heart  to  see  national  advertising  with  such  dramatic  display 
themes  adaptable  to  counter,  elevator  and  window." 


STORE  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


JAMES  Rorro 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington 


'This  is  practically  retail  advertising  on  a  national  level  — 
with  all  the  glamour  of  slick,  full-color  magazine  reproductioi 
I  think  it  suggests  many  excellent  department  store  tie-ins." 


TOWEL  BUYER 

GEORGE  EDELSTEIN 

R.  H.  Mocy  &  Co.,  Now  York 


"The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  as  good  about  this  new 
advertising  is  that  it  puts  the  spotlight  on  towels  representing 
the  price  lines  where  I  do  my  biggest  business." 


INDEPENDENT  MERCHANT 

HENRY  A.  HURST 

Philadelphia,  Po. 


"Cannon  is  not  shooting  blanks  with  this  grand  1950  advertising. 

It  hits  me  as  practical,  well-prepared.  It  should  appeal  to  both  ■ 
and  classes  because  prices  are  right  and  colors  are  out  of  this  worU 
It  provides  grand  tie-ins  for  a  store  like  ours." 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  EXECUTIVE 

D.  ALLYN  GARBER 

Editor ;  Deportment  Store  Economist 


'This  new  Cannon  advertising  for  1950  is  closely  tuned 
to  the  times.  It  has  high  style,  yet  it  talks  about  towel  '/aim 
in  practical,  down-to-earth  terms.  Besides  pleasing 
the  public,  it  should  create  quite  a  stir  in  the  trade." 
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Keep  THS  GOODS  MOVING! 


3r  ANNUAL  NRDGA  CONVENTION 
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/~\N  tlie  set  Olid  Momlay  of  every 
January  about  four  thousand  re¬ 
tailers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
meet  each  other  in  New  York.  They 
are  men  whose  lives  are  lived  under 
pressure.  Their  calendar  is  a  perpet¬ 
ual  succession  of  emergencies;  more 
than  most  liusiiuss  men  they  are  re- 
<iuired  to  live  their  jolts  li  1  hoitrs  a 
day.  Behind  them,  wlien  |antiarv 
tomes  around,  lies  the  bat  k-breaking 
strain  ot  hantlling  ('.hiistnias  business; 
immetliately  belttre  them  .ire  im|)t)rt 
.lilt  buying  trips,  inventory,  biitlget 
preparation,  tax  reports,  anti  the  store 
w  itle  sales  events  ttf  the  “little”  prtt- 
ir.oiittn  seasttn.  1  hev  tall  this  their 
slat  k  periotl;  Itti  mttst  business  men  it 
wttultl  stnttitl  like  a  heavy  sthetlule, 
.intl,  in  latl,  it  is.  \et  they  leave  their 
stttres  It)!  a  week,  .mil  many  ol  them 
travel  lor  tlavs  in  oriler  to  attenil  the 
.mnual  convention  t)l  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (iooiis  .\.ssot  ialion. 

The  t  areers  ol  these  men  are  tlemoii- 
stralion  enough  ol  their  abilitv  to 
tlisi  I  iminate  atul  elimitiaie -to  nniler 
siaiul  what  matters  atul  what  tloesn’l. 
.\ntl  thev  know  very  well  inileeil  that 


the  N  R  D  G  .\  convention  matters. 
They  will  listen  hard  and  talk  fast 
and  scribble  furiously  for  five  days; 
and  they’ll  be  bone  tired  when  they 
board  the  train  or  plane  for  home. 
But  they’ll  be  satisfied.  They  don’t 
expect  the  convention  to  be  restful; 
they  expett  it  to  be  stiimilating.  Be- 
i  ;iuse  it  gives  them  prei  isely  what  they 
watit,  it  is  bigger  anil  more  trowtletl 
e\ery  year. 

rile  .'l‘)th  ol  these  events  takes  plate 
Ironi  |;inuary  *)  to  [antiarv  l.l  .it  the 
Hotel  .Statler,  New  ^()rk.  It  will  idii- 
sist  ol  .‘il  tlillerent  meetitigs.  tietl  to¬ 
gether  by  the  theme  "Let’s  Keep  the 
(looils  .Moving”,  anil  tovering  the 
whole  range  ol  retail  interests,  .ill  the 
way  Ironi  j)olitiial-eiononiii  matters, 
siith  as  |)ossible  restoration  ol  the  goltl 
stanilaril,  tlowii  to  siii  h  tetbniial  prob¬ 
lems  as  etonomies  in  wrapping  .mil 
pat  king. 

At  the  I  onvenlion's  I  liniax,  the  b.m 
tpiet  ol  the  retail  iratle  on  I  Imrstlay. 
|atiuary  Tj,  l)r.  |anies  B.  (.onatii. 
presitlenl  ol  H.irvaril  I'niversiiy,  will 
ileliver  a  major  atltlress.  lie  will  be 
{('.out  mini  an  .)1) 


PART  m 

Monay  At  It  Might  Hava  Baan 
In  Prahistoric  Timas 

★ 

1 TCK-WUCK-GLUCK,  which  may 
^  have  been  prehistoric  for  Smith, 
and  Wug-Goo-Nok,  the  equivalent  of 
the  more  modern  Jones,  came  together 
at  the  tribal  trading  place  to  exchange 
their  products.  Uck-Wuck-Gluck  had 
a  hollow  log  full  of  corn  and  Wug- 
Goo-Nok  had  brought  a  small  ante¬ 
lope  he  had  killed  with  his  Hint- 
headed  axe.  Uck  had  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  in  the  little  clearing  where  his 
agricultural  efforts  were  carried  on, 
and  Wug  really  should  have  been 
out  hunting.  However,  each  needed 
the  other’s  protluct  and  the  only 
course  open  to  them  was  a  direct  ex¬ 
change.  Loudly  they  lamented  the 
time  and  effort  this  involved. 

Goog-Wo-Kuk  was  a  member  of 
their  tribe  who  had  been  rendered 
lame  Ijy-  ah  accident  in  youth.  Al¬ 
though  the  able-bodied  members  of 
the  tribe  treated  him  with  contempt, 
his  disability  of  body  had  given  him 
time  td  think.  As  a  result,  he  had  be¬ 
come  extremely  helpful  in  solving  the 
problems  of  his  primitive  people. 
Goog  saw  the  difficulties  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  direct  exchange  of  the 
products  of  the  people  and  they  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention. 

One  day,  as  he  limped  along  the 
ocean  beach,  he  picked  up  a  rare  shell. 
Although  lame,  he  had  become  a  su¬ 
perb  swimmer  and  he  knew  this  shell 
had  been  washed  in  from  a  reef  so  far 
out  from  shore,  and  so  deep  below  the 
surface,  that  few  swimmers  other  than 
hiiliself  ever  had  seen  it.  Only  a  few 
of  these  shells  ever  washed  ashore  and 
these  were  eagerly  prized  by  those 
tribe  members  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  them. 

Shells  for  Money 

Goog  took  his  shell  back  to  his  hut 
and  sat  for  some  time  looking  at  it. 
Suddenly,  the  idea  came  to  him  that, 
because  these  shells  were  so  highly 
prized,  it  should  be  p>ossible  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  other  things  which 
he  needed.  Then  the  tribesman  who 
found  the  shell  in  his  possession  might 
exchange  it  for  something  he  wanted 


more.  In  this  way,  if  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe  could  be  made  to  feel 
about  it  the  way  Goog  believed  they 
should,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  exchange  of 
actual  products.  Then,  for  example, 
Uck  would  not  have  to  carry  his  corn 
to  a  central  meeting  place,  nor  would 
Wug  have  to  cart  his  antelop>e  to  that 
place  so  the  immediate  exchange  could 
be  effected.  Anyone  who  ]X)ssessed  one 
of  these  rare  shells  could  exchange  it 
for  something  else  when  he  needed 
that  something  else. 

Of  course,  Goog  never  saw  all  the 
possibilities  in  his  idea  at  the  outset 
but  what  he  did  see  excited  him.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  the  best  swimmer 
in  the  tribe  and  so,  if  he  could  swim 
out  to  the  reef  and  dive  down  where 
he  could  snatch  a  shell  from  the  rocks, 
it  would  ojsen  a  whole  field  for  him. 
If  his  shells  had  a  recognized  value, 
he  could  live  as  well  as  his  skill  in 
getting  shells  jjermitted. 

So  Goog  proposed  his  idea  at  a 
council  meeting  of  the  tribe  and  at 
first  they  all  gave  him  the  laugh.  How¬ 
ever,  they  all  admired  his  shell  and 
one  man  offered  to  trade  a  wolf  skin 
for  it.  This  so  impressed  the  others 


that  finally  they  gave  a  grudging  con 
sent  to  Goog’s  scheme. 

When  Prices  Went  Up 
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The  plan  worked  well.  They  now 
had  a  medium  of  exchange.  Anyone 
who  had  a  shell  of  this  rare  nature 
could  exchange  it  for  game,  for  corn, 
or  even  for  a  new  stone  axe;  one  shell 
for  one  other  article.  After  a  while, 
however,  Uck’s  corn  crop  wasn’t  good. 
He  had  considerably  less  corn  to  div 
[Jose  of,  so  he  refused  to  accept  one 
shell.  Instead  he  demanded  two  shells 
Then  game  became  scarce  and  Wug 
had  to  go  further  afield  to  make  his 
hunting  efforts  successful.  That  meant 
more  work  for  him  and  less  game.  So 
he  demanded  three  shells  for  a  good 
sized  antelope.  The  first  big  rise  in 
prices  was  on. 

Goog,  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  secure  additional  shells, 
was  disturbed  because  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  his  shells  ther 
were  rapidly  losing  purchasing  [xrwer 
So  he  put  forth  heroic  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  shell  supply.  Every  day  h* 
swam  out  to  the  reef  and,  diving,  tore 
loose  two  or  three  shells  and  then 
struggled  back  to  shore  with  them 
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November.  19^^ 


B«cauM  I  h<iv«  b««n  imprMs«d  with  th«  convkHeii 
that,  as  important  as  all  man  find  monay,  faw  hova 
any  real  understanding  of  the  nature  and  problem 
of  money,  I  hove  endeavored  to  simplify  my  own 
understanding  in  order  to  check  that  understand- 
ing,  and  where  it  may  be  fallacious  to  correct  it. 
Accordingly,  I  wrote  the  following  article  actually  os 
a  confession,  whether  of  ignorance  or  knowledge. 
It  then  was  submitted  to  the  Economic  Department 
of  one  of  the  greatest  banks  in  this  country.  There 
it  was  carefully  read,  and  it  was  returned  to  me  with 
the  assurance  that  it  is  correct.— Lew  Hahn. 
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One  day,  while  he  was  swimming,  he 
came  upon  a  log  floating  in  the 
sea,  and  being  tired,  he  grasped  it 
and  found  it  would  float  him.  From 
this  experience  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  lashing  several  small  logs  together 
with  vines  and  using  them  as  a  raft. 
Thus  he  could  dive  repeatedly  and 
bring  up  his  shells  to  the  raft  so 
he  could  accumulate  a  fairly  large 
supply  before  he  paddled  the  lo^ 
back  to  the  shore.  In  this  way,  the 
disadvantage  of  rising  prices  was  over¬ 
come.  The  money  supply  increased 
and  it  became  almost  as  easy  to  pay 
two  shells  or  three  shells  for  some¬ 
thing  as  it  formerly  had  been  to  jjay 
;  one.  Here  was  a  modest  but  still  safe 
I  inflation  of  the  currency. 

I  Then  the  Big  Inflation 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
i|  these  forays  of  Goog’s  brought  about 
;!  w  large  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
shells  in  circulation  that  those  tribes¬ 
men  who  had  a  surplus  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  began  to  demand  more  and  more 
shells  in  exchange  for  their  gcxxls. 
The  value  of  the  currency  was  decreas- 
;  >1^  rapidly  because  the  supply  was 
iSteater  than  the  supply  of  gcxxls. 


Then  a  great  storm  CKCurred.  The 
wind  lashed  the  sea  into  huge  waves 
which  beat  upon  the  land.  Trees  were 
upr(X)ted  and  it  seemed  as  though  some 
violation  of  a  great  tabu  had  invoked 
the  wrath  of  the  gcxls  which  lived  in 
all  the  familiar  things  about  them. 
The  tribesmen  hid  themselves  from 
their  tremendous  anger  and,  when  the 
sun  had  again  come  out,  and  the  shat¬ 
tered  armies  of  the  storm  had  subsid¬ 
ed,  the  beach  was  littered  with  the 
shells  that  had  been  so  rare.  Here  was 
the  great  inflation  and  it  drove  prices 
up  so  quickly  that  no  man  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  shell  for  payment.  Here  was 
the  great  repudiation!  Goog  was  in 
disgrace. 


PART  TWO 

Modern  Money  Problem 
Not  Much  Different 

★ 

difficulties  of  those  primitive 
tribes  who  first  attempted  to  find  a 
medium  of  exchange  still  are  being 
experienced  by  mexiem  men  and  their 
governments.  In  order  to  prevent  wide 


fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  the  currency  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  nations  with  stable 
economies,  was  tied  to  gold.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  showed  the  precious  metal 
was  sufficiently  scarce,  while  at  the 
same  time  plentiful  enough  for  the 
purpK>se,  so  that  it  safely  could  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  money.  There  was 
little  likelihcxxl  of  any  sudden  great 
increase  in  the  gold  supply  of  the 
world  which  might  upset  its  value. 
Gold  was  durable  and  it  did  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  deteriorate.  So  gold  became 
the  standard  for  our  money. 

Gold  Not  the  Actual  Money 

Except  in  a  few  places  which  still 
could  be  considered  the  frontier,  gold 
was  not  the  actual  money.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this,  chief  among 
them  being— first,  the  supply  of  gold 
was  not  great  enough  to  become  the 
actual  sole  material  for  money;  sec¬ 
ond,  gold  is  heavy  and  to  carry  large 
sums  of  money  all  in  gold  would  be 
too  burdensome;  and  third,  the  actual 
money  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  so 
that  money  units  could  be  small 
enough  to  be  exchanged  for  very  in- 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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ANALYSIS  , OF  SALES  IN 


By  T.  L.  Blanke 

Manager,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  SALES 

Typical  Percentage  of  Department's  Volume 
Contributed  by  Each  Classification 


MONTH  OF 

YEAR  DECEMBER 


CLASSIFICATION 

1939 

1948 

1939 

1948 

Shirts  . 

30.0% 

21.0% 

25.0% 

18.5% 

Neckties  . 

15.0 

12.0 

180 

14.0 

Hosiery  . 

10.0 

8.0 

9.0 

8.0 

Pajamas . 

9.0 

7.5 

10.0 

8.0 

Underwear  . 

9.0 

8.0 

4.0 

4.5 

Robes  . V..  •  -  • 

4.0 

2.5 

6.0 

4.0 

Sweaters  . 

4.0 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Gloves  . 

3.0 

2.5 

6.0 

5.0 

Sport  Jackets,  Slacks . 

3.0 

7.0 

3.0 

40 

Sport  Shirts . 

4.0 

14.0 

1.0 

10.0 

Handkerchiefs  . 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

25 

Men's  Jewelry . 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Belts,  Garters,  Suspenders. . 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

Mufflers  . 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Bathing  Suits  . 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

— 
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contribution  of  each  section  of 

the  men’s  furnishings  department 
to  the  department’s  total  sales  was  the 
subject  of  a  survey  conducted  recently 
by  the  Men’s  and  Boys  Wear  Group 
of  the  Merchandising  Division.  Re¬ 
ports  from  clothing  stores  and  both 
large  and  smaller  department  stores 
scattered  throughout  the  country, 
were  the  basis  for  this  study.  Figures 
for  the  month  of  December,  as  well  as 
for  the  year  as  a  whole,  were  analyzed 
to  show  the  effect  of  gift  purchasing 
upon  the  relative  importance  of  each 
of  the  various  classifications,  and  the 
change  in  buying  habits  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1939. 

The  shirt  section,  naturally,  showed 
up  as  the  big  item  of  the  department. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  stores 
rejxirted  that  shirts  contributed  more 
than  any  other  classification  to  the  de¬ 
partment’s  sales.  However,  a  very 
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noticeable  and  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  percentage  of  the 
sales  contribution  made  by  this  classi¬ 
fication.  Sales  of  shirts  in  December 
dropfied  from  25  per  cent  of  total  vol¬ 
ume  in  1939  to  18.5  per  cent  in  1948. 
On  the  other  hand  sales  of  sports  shirts 
jumped  from  1.0  per  cent  to  10.0  per 
cent  of  the  volume,  and  for  the  year 
from  4.0  per  cent  in  1939  to  14.0  per 
cent  in  1948. 

Neckties  made  the  second  largest 
volume  contribution,  and  in  a  few 
stores  they  actually  outrank  shirts  in 
importance.  Their  contribution  to 
the  year’s  men’s  furnishings  total  was 
12.0  f>er  cent  in  1948  compared  with  a 
typical  figure  of  15.0  per  cent  in  1939. 
Gift  buying  increased  this  contribu¬ 
tion  to  14.0  per  cent  and  18.0  per  cent 
respectively. 

Hosiery  is  no  longer  in  third  place 
for  annual  volume,  but  it  now  tied 


I  cer 
cer 

with  underwear  for  fourth  place,  as  ,  n« 
w'ell  as  being  tied  with  pajamas  in  ’ 
fourth  place  for  the  month  of  Decern-  j 
ber.  Sales  of  pajamas  have  fallen  per- ! 
centagewise  both  for  the  year  1948  and  I  / 
the  month  compared  with  1939,  and  ,  15 
likewise  underwear,  robes,  and  gloves,  i  j 
However,  the  effect  of  Christmas  buy-  tio 
ing  shows  up  strongly  in  these  lines.  wa 

The  effect  of  Christmas  buying  fig' 
shows  up  clearly  in  such  other  depart- 
ments  as  handkerchiefs,  men’s  jewelry  i  jg 
and  mufflers,  although  handkerchiefs 
and  mufflers  did  not  contribute  to  De  bu 
cember  volume  to  the  same  extent  in  nu 
1948  as  in  1939. 

In  Table  I,  typical  figures  for  the 
contributions  of  each  classification  of  '  pa 
the  department  to  the  year’s  sales  for 
1939  and  1948,  and  to  December  sales  coi 
for  these  years,  are  shown. 

A  further  analysis  has  been  made 
of  sales  by  types  of  stores,  showing  the  , 
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range  of  the  percentages  for  clothing 
stores,  and  large  and  smaller  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  smaller  department 
and  specialty  stores  do  not  always  have 
available  figures  for  sales  by  all  classi¬ 
fications  or  may  not  carry  lines,  while 
the  large  and  very  large  stores  can  fur¬ 
nish  more  accurate  sales  volume  in¬ 
formation  for  each  classification. 

SALES  BY  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 
25.0%  18.5% 
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Shirts 

1939  1948 

50.0%  21.0% 

Shiris  in  the  Year  1948:  The  typical 
contribution  to  department  volume  was 
21  per  cent.  The  complete  range  for  all 
stores  was  from  11.9  to  34.0  per  cent. 
Among  clothing  stores,  most  fell  within  a 
range  between  21.6  and  30.2  per  cent. 
Every  clothing  store,  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  reported  contributions  above  the  all¬ 
store  typical  figure  of  21  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  large  department  stores  reporting  fell 
within  a  range  between  18.2  and  23.2  per 
cent:  one,  however,  repjorted  that  shirts 
contributed  34  per  cent  of  departmental 
volume.  Smaller  department  stores  varied 
over  the  whole  percentage  range. 

Shirts  in  December,  1948:  Typically, 
the  share  of  department  volume  went 
down  to  18.5  per  cent,  with  a  range  for  all 
types  of  stores  of  10.8  to  35.0  per  cent. 
Most  clothing  stores  reported  between  12.1 
and  25.1  per  cent.  Large  department 
stores  reported  contribution  figures  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  15.3  to  35.0  per  cent, 
the  majority,  however,  falling  in  the  very 
narrow  range  between  15.3  and  16.6  per 
cent.  One  store,  which  reported  35.0  per 
cent,  does  an  unusually  large  shirt  busi¬ 
ness.  Smaller  department  stores  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  reported  range. 


1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 
12.0%  18.0%  14.0% 


Neckties 

1939 
15.0% 

Neckties  in  the  Year  1948:  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  department  volume  ranged  all  the 
way  from  5.0  to  22.4  per  cent,  the  typical 
figure  being  12.0  per  cent.  The  typical  fig¬ 
ure  for  clothing  stores  was  15.5  per  cent, 
most  of  these  falling  in  the  range  from 
12.9  to  18.0  per  cent.  Among  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  neckties  typically  contri¬ 
buted  10  per  cent  of  the  department’s  an¬ 
nual  volume,  the  range  for  the  bulk  of  this 
group  being  6.6  to  13.8  per  cent.  It  was 
a  smaller  department  store  which  reported 
the  largest  figure— 22.4  per  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  volume. 

Neckties  in  December,  1948:  Typical 
contribution  of  neckties  to  the  month’s 
volume  was  14.0  per  cent;  the  range,  for 
all  stores,  was  from  7.5  to  25.0  per  cent. 

In  clothing  stores  the  typical  figure  rose 
to  18.7  per  cent,  and  in  these  stores,  with 


:r,  1949 


Year  1939  compared  with  year  1948 


December  1939  compared  with  December  1948 


a  range  between  16.0  and  20.5  per  cent, 
neckties  in  every  case  made  a  larger  con¬ 
tribution  to  men’s  furnishing  volume  than 
the  all-store  typical  figure  of  14.0  per  cent. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  large  department 
stores  reported  figures  in  a  range  between 
11.6  and  14.7  per  cent;  among  other  de¬ 
partment  stores  most  reported  percentages 
below  typical. 

Hosiery 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

10.0%  8.0%  9.0%  8.0% 

Hosiery  in  the  Year  1948:  The  range 
for  all  stores  was  from  5.0  per  cent  to  16.7 


per  cent;  the  typical  contribution  of 
hosiery  to  volume  was  8.0  per  cent.  Cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  analyzed  separately,  were  found 
to  cover  the  whole  range— from  5.1  to  16.7 
per  cent— but  the  typical  figure  in  this 
group  was  6.5  per  cent,  and  only  one  in 
four  was  above  the  all-store  typical  figure 
of  8.0  per  cent.  The  range  among  large 
department  stores  was  from  6.9  per  cent 
to  10.5  per  cent;  the  typical  figure  was  8.5 
per  cent.  Medium  and  smaller  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  like  clothing  stores,  varied 
over  the  whole  range. 

Hosiery  in  December,  1948:  The  typi¬ 
cal  contribution  of  hosiery  to  department 
volume  for  the  month  was  8.0  per  cent. 
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the  tame  as  the  year-round  figure.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  lower  figures  reported  at 
both  extremes  of  the  range,  most  stores 
falling  between  S.O  and  11.8  per  cent. 
Among  clothing  stores  the  range  was  from 
4.1  to  7.4  per  cent.  With  one  exception  all 
peitentages  in  this  group  were  below  the 
typical  fi^re  of  8.0  per  cent,  the  majority 
bulking  between  6.0  and  7.5  per  cent.  The 
range  for  large  department  stores  was  4.0 
to  9.9  per  cent,  with  three-fourths  of  these 
reporting  percentages  above  8.0.  Other 
department  stores  varied  over  the  whole 
range. 

Pajamas 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

90%  7Ji%  10.0%  8.0% 

Pajamas  in  the  Year  1948:  The  de¬ 
partmental  contribution  accounted  for  by 
pajamas  was  typically  7.5  per  cent;  it  varied 
among  the  reporting  stores  from  2.1  to  15.3 
per  cent.  Among  clothing  stores  the  figure 
tended  to  be  considerably  smaller,  the 
range  being  from  2.1  to  8.1  per  cent,  with 
three  out  of  four  reporting  smaller  con¬ 
tributions  than  7.5  per  cent.  Among  large 
department  stores,  most  reported  in  the 
narrow  range  between  6.1  and  8.0  per  cent, 
but  one  large  store  had  a  figure  of  15.0  per 
cent  and  one  reported  5.0  per  cent.  Two 
out  of  three  of  these  were  above  the  all¬ 
store  typical  figure  of  7.5  per  cent.  The 
medium  and  smaller  department  stores  all 
reported  percentages  higher  than  8.2. 

Pajamas  in  December,  1948:  Christmas 
buying  raised  the  typical  figure  to  8.0  per 
cent  of  department  sales,  and  the  range  for 
all  stores  for  the  month  was  2.6  to  18.0 
per  cent.  For  clothing  stores,  however,  the 
top  of  the  range  was  8.9  per  cent,  with 
the  majority  failing  between  5.0  and  6.5 
per  cent.  Among  large  department  stores, 
most  fell  in  the  range  between  6,9  and 
10.8  per  cent,  but  one  store  reported  18.0 
per  cent.  Other  department  stores  varied 
over  the  whole  range. 

Underwear 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

9.0%  8.0%  4.0%  4.5% 

Underwear  in  1948:  Underwear  ac¬ 
counted  for  three  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  business  in  the  case  of  one  small 
department  store  and  for  18  per  cent  in 
another.  These  figures  represented  the 
extremes  of  the  range,  the  typical  figure  be¬ 
ing  8.0  per  cent.  Clothing  stores  typically 
reported  a  figure  of  5.9  per  cent,  with 
most  of  them  falling  in  the  range  between 
3.7  and  7.6  per  cent.  One  large  clothing 
store  reported  16.8  per  cent.  Among  large 
department  stores  the  range  was  from  5.9 
to  14.0  per  cent,  while  other  department 
stores  varied  all  the  way  from  3  per  cent 
to  18  per  cent. 

Underwear  in  December,  1948:  At 
Christmas  season  the  percentage  of  sales 
typically  contributed  by  underwear 
dropped  to  4.5  per  cent,  the  range  repre¬ 


sented  by  all  stores  being  from  1.0  to  10.2 
per  cent.  All  the  clothing  stores  reported 
figures  below  the  typical  4.5  per  cent  con¬ 
tribution,  except  one  that  reported  9.8  per 
cent.  The  clothing  store  range  was  from 
2.2  to  3.5  per  cent.  Among  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  the  range  was  from  3.7  to  10.2 
per  cent,  except  for  one,  where  the  con¬ 
tribution  was  only  1.0  per  cent.  (This 
store  reported  the  highest  contribution  of 
any  for  shirts  and  neckies.)  The  range  for 
smaller  and  medium  size  department  stores 
was  3.0  to  8.8  per  cent. 

Robes* 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

4.0%  2.5%  6.0%  4.0% 

Robes  in  1948:  For  all  the  stores  report¬ 
ing,  the  typical  contribution  made  by 
robes  to  department  volume  in  1948  was 

2.5  per  cent.  The  range  was  from  0.2  to 

5.5  per  cent.  Higher  priced  department 
and  clothing  stores  reported  percentages 
of  5.0  to  5.5  per  cent.  Among  clothing 
stores,  most  fell  in  the  range  between  0.6 
and  4.4  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  the  large 
department  stores  reported  above  the  typi¬ 
cal  figure  of  2.5  per  cent,  the  range  for 
most  of  the  group  being  between  2.0  and 

4.4  per  cent. 

Robes  in  December,  1948:  Gift  business 
raised  the  typical  contribution  to  4.0  per 
cent,  the  range  for  all  stores  being  from 

1.4  to  6.6  per  cent.  Clothing  stores  covered 
this  whole  range,  with  about  half  of  the 
group  reporting  4.0  to  5.0  per  cent.  Large 
department  store  figures  started  higher,  at 

2.6  per  cent  and  went  as  high  as  6.5  per 
cent,  and  the  stores  divided  about  equally 
between  those  above  and  below  the  typi¬ 
cal  contribution  of  4.0  per  cent.  Most 
other  department  stores  had  figures  below 
typical. 

Sweaters 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

4.0%  4.0%  6.0%  6.0% 

Sweaters  in  1948:  The  range  for  all 
stores  was  0.5  to  12.0  per  cent,  the  typical 
contribution  being  4.0  per  cent.  Clothing 
stores  either  did  not  report  on  this  item 
or  gave  percentages  below  typical.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  department  stores  reported 
above  4.0  per  cent,  the  range  being  from 
3.0  to  5.8  per  cent.  Other  department 
stores  varied  over  the  whole  range.  One- 
fourth  of  all  stores  reported  3.0  to  3.5  per 
cent. 

Sweaters  in  December,  1948:  The  range 
reported  for  all  stores  was  from  1 .8  to  1 2.0 
per  cent.  However,  clothing  stores  do  not 
usually  keep  separate  records  of  sweater 
sales,  and  only  the  larger  ones  in  this  group 
reported.  The  typical  figure  for  all  stores, 
including  these,  was  6.0  per  cent;  among 
large  department  stores  more  than  half  re¬ 
ported  between  5.1  and  5.6  per  cent.  The 
highest  figures  supplied  in  this  group  were 


•Some  stores  carry  in  clothing. 
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8.0  and  10.0  per  cent.  Other  departmeai 
stores  ranged  between  2.0  and  12.0  pn 
cent. 


Gloves 

1939 

3.0% 


1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1941  j, 
2.5%  6.0%  5.0% 


Gloves  in  1948:  The  typical  contribu¬ 
tion  figure  was  2.5  per  cent;  the  range  for 
all  stores  0.5  to  4.5  per  cent.  With  many 
clothing  stores  not  reporting  on  this  item, 
the  indicated  range  for  them  was  much 
narrower— 0.6  to  2.5  per  cent.  The  range 
for  large  department  stores  was  1.0  to  4.0 
per  cent,  with  one  half  reporting  between 
2.9  and  4.4  per  cent.  Among  medium  and 
smaller  volume  department  stores,  four  out 
of  five  reported  below  3.0  per  cent. 

Cloves  in  December,  1948:  Gloves  typi¬ 
cally  contributed  5  per  cent  of  depart¬ 
ment  sales  in  December,  the  range  for  all 
stores  going  as  low  as  1.8  per  cent  and  as 
high  as  8.2  per  cent.  Large  department 
stores  had  a  range  from  3.2  to  7.7  per  cent, 
and  were  nearly  equally  divided  between 
those  over  and  those  under  the  typical  fig¬ 
ure.  Other  department  stores  reported  in 
a  range  from  2.2  to  8.2  per  cent.  Only  the 
largest  clothing  stores  had  a  separate 
breakdown  of  gloves. 

Sport  Jackets,  Slacks 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,194t\ 

3.0%  7.0%  3.0%  4.0% 

Sport  Jackets  and  Slacks  in  1948:  The 
contribution  range  in  which  most  stores 
fell  was  very  wide— 1.7  per  cent  to  21.9  pet 
cent.  One  large  clothing  store  reported 
28.8  per  cent.  The  typical  figure  was  7.0 
per  cent.  However,  this  typical  figure  may 
be  too  high,  since  a  number  of  stores  in¬ 
cluded  other  merchandise.  The  range  for 
large  department  stores  was  1.7  to  1 1 .5  pet 
cent,  but  more  than  two-thirds  reported 
below  4.2  per  cent. 

Sport  Jackets  and  Slacks,  December  ^ 
1948:  The  share  of  department  business ; 
contributed  by  these  items  was  typically  1 
4.0  per  cent;  the  range  was  1.1  to  12.3  pet  i 
cent.  Most  large  department  stores  re 
ported  between  2.4  and  7.0  per  cent.  Cloth-  [ 
ing  stores  had  a  range  from  3.1  to  12.3  pet  | 
cent,  but  as  previously  mentioned,  the  i 
breakdown  was  incomplete.  Medium  and  | 
smaller  volume  department  stores  varied 
over  the  whole  range  of  percentages. 

Sport  Shirts 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1941 

4.0%  14.0%  1.0%  10.0% 

Sport  Shirts  in  1948:  This  classification 
represents  the  sharpest  contrast  reported 
with  prewar  years.  In  1948  its  typical  con¬ 
tribution  to  department  sales  was  14.0  p« 
cent.  The  range  was  from  5.0  all  the  way 
up  to  28.0  per  cent.  Not  all  clothing  store* 
reported  on  this  item.  Those  who  did  rep 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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CHOPPING  is  tun  in  Bresee's  Oneonta  Department 

Store.  But  that’s  only  part  of  the  formula  that  has 
built  this  50-year  old  family  institution  into  an  establish¬ 
ment  that  does  better  than  $2  million  a  year  in  a  town 
of  less  than  13,000  p>opulation. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  dairy  farming  country,  about 
185  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City,  Bresee’s  serves 
the  people  of  Oneonta  and  surrounding  communities  a 
highly  spiced  mixture  of  fashion  shows,  musicales  and 
even  a  yearly  circus  along  with  retailing’s  time  honored 
piece  de  resistance— the  right  goods,  at  the  right  time,  at 
the  right  price. 

The  store  is  never  one  to  pass  up  the  opf)ortunity  for  a 
laugh  and  it  never  loses  the  human  touch.  When  it  was 
hot  last  summer,  Bresee’s  broke  through  the  short  temp¬ 
ers  and  brought  smiles  to  perspiring  faces  with  a  me¬ 
chanical  display  showing  a  man  seated  in  a  bathtub  under 
a  cool,  cool  shower,  scrubbing  his  back. 

But  there  are  some  things  Bresee’s  regards  as  no  laugh¬ 
ing  matter.  Take  its  approach  to  Christmas,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  No  mangy  looking  Santa  here.  Rather  there  is  a 
well  schooled  and  carefully  costumed  version  of  old  St. 
Nick  who  sits  on  the  porch  of  a  comfortable  little  cottage 
while  Mrs.  Santa  greets  the  youngsters  who  go  inside  with 
warmth,  cookies  and  tender  interest. 

If  Johnny  won’t  drink  his  milk,  the  Santas  may  have 
something  to  say  about  that  Often  it  works,  and  Johnny 
will  grow  up  stronger  and  healthier  because  of  it.  Nor 
does  Bresee’s  Santa  confine  his  activities  to  the  store. 
After  all,  Santa  belongs  to  the  people  and  Bresee’s  sees 
to  it  that  he  lives  up  to  this  role. 

Bresee’s  may  be  only  a  country  store  in  a  country  town 
but  there  is  nothing  small  time  about  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  life  of  its  community.  And  like  every  job  well 
done,  this  one,  too,  is  attracting  attention  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  rural  Otsego  County.  Bresee’s  is  already  well 
known  to  the  retailing  world.  But  this  month  its  fame 


Retailing  as  practiced  by  Bresee’s  is  one  of  the  lively  arts. 
Result — an  annual  volume  of  $2  million  in  a  town  of  13fi00. 


becomes  nationwide.  Collier’s  November  yth  issue  ex¬ 
amines  this  colorful  small-town  phenomenon  in  a  lavishly 
illustrated  article,  compounded  about  half  and  half  of 
chuckles  and  admiration. 

A  family  business  has  advantages,  but  it  also  runs  risks. 
So  the  Bresee  family  is  careful  to  head  off  the  possibility 
of  weakening  disagreements. 

Members  of  the  “firm,”  as  they  call  themselves,  meet 
regularly  twice  a  week.  These  meetings  give  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  a  chance  to  get  things  off  his  chest  and 
clear  the  air  of  any  troubles  that  may  be  brewing.  They 
have  also  organized  the  business  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  fixed  responsibility  and  chain  of  command.  Lynn 
H.  Bresee  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  takes  charge  of 
financial  matters;  Clyde  F.  Bresee  is  president  and  general 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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ALTMAN’S  WAREHOUSE 


A  two-level  building  with  one- 
story  efficiency,  the  new  ware¬ 
house  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  is 
located  two  miles  away  from  the 
store,  in  Long  Island  City.  Among 
its  unusual  features:  a  tram-rail 
system  for  handling  china  and 
glassware  with  minimum  break¬ 
age;  a  new  rack  which  dispenses 
carpet  padding  off  a  roller  —  lust 
like  wrapping  paper;  and  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  skids  by  fork  lift  trucks  to 
serve  the  upper  shelves  of  racks. 


A  MONORAIL  handling  system  for 
china  and  glassware  which  has  re¬ 
duced  breakage  materially  is  one  of  a 
number  of  brand  new  developments 
incorporated  in  the  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
warehouse  and  service  building  recent¬ 
ly  completed  in  Long  Island  City.  So 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  o})era- 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  department 
store  field. 

The  system  is  used  for  all  china  and 
glassware  and  some  housewares.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  monorails  extend¬ 
ing  the  width  of  the  warehouse  and 
hung  over  each  aisle.  The  monorails 
are  broken  at  two  points  by  transfer 


bridges,  so  that  merchandise  may  be 
transferred  from  aisle  to  aisle  as  re¬ 
quired.  Four-shelved  carriers  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  these  rails.  The  shelves 
are  spaced  about  20  inches  apart  verti¬ 
cally.  Shelf  dimensions  are  1'  3"  by 
4'  4".  All  shelves  have  rims  and  rubber 
bumpers  around  the  edges.  Carriers 
too  have  rubber  bumpers  to  minimize 
jars. 

Merchamlise  is  moved  from  the  re¬ 
ceiving  platform  by  skid  or  pallet  to 
an  unpacking  and  marking  area. 

Rubbish  resulting  from  the  uncrat¬ 
ing  operation  is  placed  in  special  rub¬ 
bish  trucks  for  disposal.  Carriers  are 
loaded  with  the  marked  merchandise, 
then  hand-propelled  to  a  transfer 
bridge.  They  are  taken  down  the 
proper  aisle  by  monorail  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  then  removed  from  the  car¬ 
riers  and  placed  in  steel  bins.  When 
emptied  the  carrier  can  remain  in  the 
aisle  to  be  used  for  order  picking,  or 
it  can  be  returned  to  the  unpacking 


1.  Unpacking  china  and  glass  on  carriers 
suspended  from  Cleveland  tramrail. 


The  order  picker  uses  the  same  car¬ 
rier  in  filling  orders,  moving  it  toward 
the  wrapping  desks.  It  was  found  that 
most  orders  could  be  filled  in  one  aisle, 
but  provision  is  made  for  access  to 
other  bins  by  two  transverse  aisles. 


When  the  carriers  are  loaded  with  l^* 
orders  they  are  again  distributed,  by:'  * 
the  second  transfer  bridge,  to  the 
rails  between  the  packing  and  wrap- h 
ping  desks.  Desks  are  10'  9"  long  and  sr.  S 
designed  that  usually  two  packen 
work  at  each,  but  under  peak  condi 
tions  three  can  be  accommodated.  : 
Two  carriers  will  hang  between  eachj^Hi 
two  desks. 

Separating  the  backs  of  the  desks  are  i  J. 
24"  roller  conveyors  so  that  wrapped? 
packages  may  be  pushed  through  the| 
rear  opening  of  the  desk  and  carried 
to  a  belt  conveyor.  The  belt  takes  the 
merchandise  to  the  United  Parcel 
Service  sorting  slide. 

China  and  glass  which  have  been 
monogrammed  or  which  are  to  be  gift- 
wrapjjed  are  washed  prior  to  wrap 
ping.  At  one  end  of  the  wrapping  line 
is  a  commercial  dish  washer,  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  to  the  monogramming 
and  engraving  workroom.  Orden 
brought  on  carriers  to  this  point  are 
monogrammed  if  required,  theni 
washed,  steam  dried,  gift  wrapped  and  I 
discharged  on  the  package  belt  for  | 
delivery.  I 


A  Two-Level,  Cne-Story  Building  | 
The  pattern  of  ingenuity  anti  effi- ' 


2.  Operation  of  transfer  bridge,  shift¬ 
ing  carriers  from  aisle  to  aisle. 
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(iciiiN  evident  in  the  china  and  glass 
handling  is  characteristic  of  the  Alt¬ 
man  warehouse  planning  throughout. 
A  sloping  site  made  it  possible  to  lo¬ 
cate  truck  docks  on  each  of  the  two 
Hours,  practically  eliminating  vertical 
movement  of  merchandise  within  the 
buiUling.  There  is  only  one  elevator  in 
the  building,  although  space  is  avail¬ 
able  tor  another,  in  anticipation  of  the 
possible  addition  of  a  third  story. 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
warehouse,  which  is  two  miles  from 
the  store,  Altman’s  occupied  three 
widely  separated  warehouses  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  In  planning  centralizetl  oj>er 
ation,  the  engineers  studied  the  de¬ 


partments  and  the  flow  characteristics 
of  the  merchandise  in  each.  So  far  as 
possible  all  in  and  out  movements 
were  kept  separated. 

The  second  floor  (with  direct  access 
Iroin  the  street)  was  selected  for  furni¬ 
ture  storage,  processing  and  delivery. 
Here  eight  furniture  bins  for  ojiera- 
tion  by  United  Parcel  are  adjacent  to 
two  receiving  positions,  the  idea  being 
that  receiving  trucks  may  at  times  use 
the  United  Parcel  docks. 

Platform  height  was  set  to  conform 
to  United  Parcel  Service  furniture 
truck  requirements.  Most  over-the- 
road  trucks  are  about  one  foot  higher. 
.\dvantage  of  this  ilifference  is  taken 


by  the  use  of  live  skids  with  floor  lock¬ 
ing  devices,  so  that  much  merchandise 
is  moved  to  the  skids  without  lifting. 
Space  for  receiving  and  checking  on 
this  floor  is  about  5400  square  feet. 

Horizontal  movement  is  by  trains  of 
live  skids  pulled  by  electric  fork  lift 
trucks.  Trips  are  made  clockwise 
around  the  floor,  dropping  skids  at 
selected  storage  aisles.  Placing  and 
picking  on  this  floor  are  handled  by 
much  the  same  system.  The  lift  truck 
for  the  furniture  floor  is  equipped 
with  a  push  button  control  on  the 
fork,  and  all  skids  are  equipped  with 
fork  troughs  so  that  for  high  lift  plac¬ 
ing  or  for  picking  the  truck  operator 


1 


5.  Orders  brought  by  tramrail  currier  hang  immediately  6.  China,  glass  and  housewares  packages  are  carried 

behind  packer.  Roller  conveyor  at  rear  of  desk  car-  by  conveyor  to  the  United  Parcel  Service  slide, 

ties  packages  to  belt  conveyor  just  visible  at  rear.  Here  the  packages  are  being  sorted  on  the  slide. 


may  use  the  skid  as  an  elevator  plat¬ 
form. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  blank¬ 
ets  and  domestics,  miscellaneous  items, 
carpets,  china,  glass  and  housewares. 
A  four-truck  dock  provides  for  receiv¬ 
ing,  shipping  and  United  Parcel  Serv¬ 
ice  package  truck  relay.  Here  the  area 
assigned  to  receiving  is  about  3125 
square  feet,  with  additional  adjacent 
area  of  1800  square  feet  for  peak 
periods. 

Furniture 

Furniture  is  generally  tiered  three 
high  to  a  12  foot  stacking  height  on 
movable  and  adjustable  (in  6-inch  in¬ 
crements)  racks  built  of  reclaimed 
form  lumber.  Aisles  serving  the  seven- 
foot  deep  racks  are  five  feet,  six  inches 
wide.  This  width  permits  the  fork  lift 
truck  to  operate  as  a  towing  truck  and 
elevator,  but  not  to  turn.  About  44 
p>er  cent  of  the  storage  space  is  used 
for  aisles.  The  same  ratio  obtains 
when  two  racks  are  placed  back  to 
back  for  a  depth  of  14  feet  with  an 
II -foot  aisle. 

Bedding  is  stored  on  end  in  racks 
which  have  a  shelf  off  the  floor  at  skid 


Altman's  new  centralized  ware* 
house  was  built  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  store  management. 
The  building  and  interior  equip¬ 
ment  were  designed  by  Abbott, 
Merict  &  Co.,  New  York  engineer¬ 
ing  firm.  McKinsey  &  Co.,  man¬ 
agement  consultants,  cooperated 
with  the  engineers  on  the  tram- 
rail  installation  for  china  and 
glass  handling.  Vermilya-Brown 
Co.,  New  York,  were  the  builders. 


height  to  minimize  the  lifting.  Above 
the  bedding  are  stored  small  goods. 

Case  goods  are  stored  in  op>en  bulk 
areas  on  dunnage  or  40-inch  by  48- 
inch  pallets,  with  stacking  done  by  the 
lift  trucks. 

Outbound  furniture  passes  an  un¬ 
crating  area,  then  is  moved  through  a 
furniture  finishing  area  complete  with 
paint  spray  booths  and  a  drying  room 
with  p>ortable  infra-red  driers.  Ten 
finishers’  benches  are  placed  away 
from  and  at  right  angles  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  so  that  furniture  to  be  worked 


on  is  placed  along  the  wall,  then  flows  1 
between  the  benches  to  the  United  I 
Parcel  Service  delivery  area.  I 

Blankets  and  Domestics  ^ 

Blankets  and  domestics  were  previ¬ 
ously  warehoused  in  the  basement  of  i 
the  main  store.  Orders  are  now  filled  I 
from  the  centralized  warehouse.  To  ^ 
date  the  system  has  been  working  satis¬ 
factorily.  Blankets,  bedspreads,  sheets, 
mattress  covers,  pillow  cases,  pillows,  : 
bed  pads  and  quilts  are  handled  this  a 
way.  I 

Cartons  move  from  trucks  to  mark-  3 
ing  area  on  pallets.  After  checking, 
the  unit  loads  may  be  stacked  pallet  ^ 
on  pallet,  or  the  cartons  may  be* 
opened  and  contents  stored  in  steel 
bins.  In  the  case  of  quilts,  pillows, 
mattress  covers  and  bed  pads,  standard 
box  pallets  will  be  used,  from  which 
order  picking  may  be  done.  j 

Broadloom  ' 

An  overhead  monorail  extends  from 
over  the  truck  dock  into  the  carpet 
work  room,  so  that  it  is  p>ossible  to  lift  | 

(Continued  on  page  53)  ] 


A  newly  developed  rack  handles  carpet  padding  in 
three  tiers.  The  active  roll  is  in  front,  stock  is  behind. 
Note  hoist  for  charging. 


Live  skid  has  push  button  control  so  that  operator 
standing  on  skid  may  use  it  as  elevator,  easily  placing 
merchandise  on  upper  racks. 
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PF7HAT  part  display  should  play  in 
”  the  store  planning  program  has 
never  been  quite  defined.  I  know 
that  too  many  display  men  are  not 
ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
spearheading  a  store  planning  pro¬ 
gram.  The  reason  is  that  store  plan¬ 
ning  is  only  slightly  related  to  display 
as  we  used  to  know  display. 

A  few  years  ago  display  meant  win¬ 
dow  trimming.  Today,  I  believe  the 
title  of  the  individual  best  qualified 
to  spearhead  and  direct  a  store  plan¬ 
ning  program  should  be  “Display 
Director.” 

This  new-style  “Display  Director” 
ihould  have  a  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  selling  techniques,  de¬ 
sign,  operating  procedures,  and  an 
ability  to  work  with  store  executives, 
department  managers  and  buyers,  op¬ 
erating  and  selling  personnel,  design¬ 
ers,  contractors  and  builders.  He 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  costs  and 
their  relation  to  sales,  leadership  to 
combine  these  several  knowledges  in¬ 
to  well-organized,  workable  plans,  and 
ability  to  supervise  their  execution. 


To  take  charge  of  this  all-important 
operation  you  must  be  more  than  a 
display  manager,  as  we  used  to  view 
it.  You  must  be  a  designer,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  a  real  estate  man,  a  construc¬ 
tion  man.  Not  that  you  must  actually 
perform  all  these  functions,  but  to 
steer  them  you  must  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  various  operations 
and  functions  in  order  to  coordinate 
them  into  a  completed  store. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  let  us 
now  go  through  the  various  stages  in 
planning  a  store. 

Management  makes  the  first  deci¬ 
sions,  regarding  locality  —  town  or 
neighborhood,  trading  area,  competi¬ 
tion,  exjjected  dollar  volume  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  real  estate,  properties  and 
inventory.  Management  also  deter¬ 
mines  policy— lines  to  be  carried,  ex¬ 
tent  of  assortments  needed  in  these 
lines  to  be  competitive,  and  tyf>e  of 
selling— whether  open  selling  or  per¬ 
sonal  selling. 

Since  my  experience  has  been  with 
quality-tyjie  stores  directed  at  mass 
marketing,  embodying  principles  of 
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BY  FINDLEY  WILLIAMS 

Manager,  Planning  &  Display. 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 
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PLAN  a 


How  to  think  a  storo  might  bo  a  bottor 
titio  for  this  orticlo,  which  goos  os 
for  os  anything  wo'vo  ovor  road  to  pin 
down  tho  concept  of  a  storo  as  a  modi* 
um  for  moving  morchandiso,  not  stor* 
ing  it.  Findloy  Williams,  a  fortnor 
Stonsgaard  man,  has,  significantly, 
combined  tho  responsibilities  of  storo 
planning  and  display  at  Soars  Roe* 
buck  for  tho  past  six  years.  This  arti¬ 
cle  is  based  on  an  address  before  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 


open  diNplay,  and  to  a  great  extent 
self-selection,  let’s  plan  such  a  store. 

We  take  as  our  project  a  full-line  re¬ 
tail  store  carrying  hard  lines,  soft  lines 
and  home  furnishings,  to  produce  an 
annual  volume  of  “X”  million  dollars, 
with  a  total  budget  limit  established 
for  the  project.  Our  first  step  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  the  building,  in¬ 
cluding  selling  and  non-selling  areas. 
To  do  this  we  must  know  what  volume 
may  be  expected  based  on  projected 
rental,  and  the  inventories  and  the  in¬ 
ventory  turn.  Housing  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  a  big  factor  in  determining  sell¬ 
ing  area  and  stock  requirements.  This 
information  must  be  obtained  from 
the  merchandise  manager  and  various 
buyers  or  division  managers  and,  of 
course,  their  decisions  are  reached 
after  a  careful  check  of  competition  in 
the  area  where  the  store  is  to  be  built 
to  determine  just  how  complete  their 
assortments  must  be  to  become  domi¬ 
nant. 

There  are  many  lines  in  this  type 
of  store  that  do  not  have  benefit  of 
(  Continued  on  page  58) 
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CE’Sr  NORFOLK,  GIVI 


M.  W.  Nordlinger,  General  Manager  of  Rice's  Fashion  Corner  Inc.,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  sa 
“Increasing  our  sales  volume  depended  on  how  many  purchase-minded  first  floor  shopp 
could  be  “led”  through  our  upper  floor  sales  counters  and  displays.  We've  successfully  sok 
this  problem  with  4  Westinghouse  Limited  Budget  Electric  Stairways.  Yes,  we  compared  be! 
we  chose.  We  compared  for  outside  beauty  and  inside  engineering  and  we  chose  Westinghous 


^^Mrlc  Stairwa 


. .  .  are  literally  the  “beautiful”  solution  to  any  retailer's  problem  of  making  upper  floor; 
basement  sales  counters  pay  off  more  profits  through  increased  traffic-flow.  Beautiful  from 
economy  angle— the  low  original  cost  and  thrifty  day-after-day  operation.  Beautiful  front 
merchandising  angle— the  “no  wait”,  effortless  ride  that  attracts  shoppers  to  go  above  and  b« 


n 


s 


the  street  level. 


f 


LOOK  UNDER  THE  HOOD  before  you  buy,  and  like  Rice's,  you’ll  buy  Westinghouse.  For 
Westinghouse  Limited  Budget  Electric  Stairway  gives  a  retailer  more  for  his  money  than 
the  eye.”  Besides  its  handsome  good  looks,  underneath,  it's  the  blood  brother  of  the  bigg 
“S”  Westinghouse  Stairway.  The  Electric  Stairway  that  set  a  new  industry  standard  for* 
engineering,  quality  construction  and  trouble-free  performance.  Get  the  complete  story  on 
you  can  make  going  up  or  down  in  your  store  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  Send  for  Book  B-3E 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


( 
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you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF 


November,  IW' 
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In  addition  to  the  profitable  utility  and  dependability  of  their 
new  Westinghouse.Limited  Budget  Electric  Stairways.  Rice's 
of  Norfolk  found  the  installation  also  added  new  prestige¬ 
building  beauty  to  their  store.  Gleaming  aluminum  balustrades 
and  lustrous  fluted  deck  boards  complement  perfectly 
their  architectural  plan  and  their  interior  appointments. 
Each  of  Rice's  four  stairways  will  carry  up  to  5003  shoppers 
per  hour  at  90  feet  pet  minute. 
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CREDIT  EXPENI^E  ANALYZED 


By  A.  Leonidas  Trotta 

*  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 

_  IJ  ECOGNIZING  the  need  for  a  more  accurate  analysis  of 
^  credit  department  costs,  as  a  supplement  to  the  present 
Credit  Management  Division  Production  Study,  the  C.M.D. 
Expense  Committee  has  developed  a  tentative  formula  to 
t  measure  the  actual  cost  of  a  credit  operation, 
jf  In  developing  the  formula,  the  first  objective  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  determine  the  most  acceptable  standard  of 
evaluation.  Some  credit  executives  prefer  to  relate  their 
costs  to  net  credit  sales.  Others  prefer  to  measure  their 
.  efficiency  in  terms  of  cost  per  transaction,  while  still  others 
measure  the  cost  per  account  billed.  As  a  result  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  expressed,  it  was  decided  to  include  all 
three  of  these  methods,  so  that  each  credit  executive  could 
choose  the  standard  that  would  best  fit  his  particular  needs. 

After  the  committee  decided  upon  the  basic  formula,  a 
limited  number  of  stores  were  asked  to  participate  in  a 
I  trial  study,  so  that  we  could  test  the  formula.  In  presenting 


FORMULA  FOR  BREAKDOWN  OF 

'  I.  Transactions  Per  Employee  Month 

Take  the  number  of  charge  and  instalment  transactions 
(debit,  credit,  cash,  journal  vouchers  and  service  charge 
transactions)  from  February  through  July.  Divide  by  six  to 
get  the  average  number  of  transactions  per  month.  Take 
,  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  including  overtime  and 
divide  this  by  1040  hours,  which  represents  26  weeks  at  40 
hours  each,  to  obtain  the  average  number  of  employees  per 
1  month.  Divide  the  average  number  of  employees  p>er  month 
I  into  the  average  number  of  transactions  per  month  to  obtain 
the  number  of  transactions  per  employee  month. 

2.  Accounts  Billed  Per  Employee  Month 

Total  number  of  statements  up>on  which  a  billing  ojiera- 
;  tion  was  performed  and  the  number  of  instalment  accounts, 
in  your  monthly  trial  balance  from  February  through  July 
and  divide  by  six  to  secure  the  average  number  of  bills  pro¬ 
duced  per  month.  Do  not  include  blank  bills  headed  up  by 
addressograph  upon  which  no  posting  occurred  and  do  not 
include  blank  bills  that  may  have  been  mailed  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  purposes.  Divide  this  result  by  the  average  number 
•  of  employees  per  month  to  obtain  Accounts  Billed  Per 
*  Employee  Month. 

'  3.  Average  Hourly  Pay  Rate 

Take  your  total  staff  payroll  for  February  through  July 

1945*;  STORES 
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the  statistics  which  resulted,  the  committee  fully  realizes  that 
its  efforts  represent  only  the  first  step  toward  developing  a 
completely  comprehensive  and  detailed  credit  department 
cost  analysis.  However,  before  attempting  to  develop  the 
study  further  by  segregating  charge  account  costs  from  in¬ 
stalment  costs  or  grouping  the  stores  by  geographic  legation 
(because  of  the  influence  of  the  difference  in  average  hourly 
pay  rates),  it  was  decided  to  distribute  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  among  those  who  participiated  in  the  study  for  their 
reactions.  The  participating  stores  gave  the  results  their 
strong  approval.  Now,  in  this  presentation  in  Stores,  the 
Credit  Management  Division  makes  the  first  release  of  the 
expense  formula  and  invites  ail  stores  to  cooperate  in  a 
national  survey  of  credit  expanse  by  submitting  their  own 
figures  in  the  form  here  outlined. 

Because  of  the  limited  sample  used  in  the  trial  survey, 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  analyze  the  figures.  However, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  definite  relationship  exists  between 
higher  ofierating  costs  and  higher  percentages  of  instalment 
sales  to  total  credit.  This  raises  a  further  question,  as  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSE 

and  divide  by  the  total  staff  hours  worked  including  con¬ 
tingents  and  overtime. 

4.  Non-Salary  Accounts 

Stationery  and  Supplies.  All  forms  and  supplies  used  by 
Credit  &  Accounts  Receivable  Departments,  such  as  state¬ 
ments,  envelopes,  return  envelopes,  cashiers’  vouchers, 
Charga-Plate  or  other  customer  identification,  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  books,  credit  applications,  credit  history  cards,  ad¬ 
dressograph  charges  (or  supplies).  Film  equipment  rental 
and  supplies. 

Provision  for  P.  &  L.  Monthly  percentage  set-up  less 
recoveries. 

Sundry  Unclassified.  All  expenses  which  are  not  charged 
to  any  other  non-salary  account,  such  as  payment  to  col¬ 
lectors  for  the  use  of  their  own  automobiles,  outside  charge 
account  promotion,  membership  dues,  dinner  expenses,  sub¬ 
scription  to  credit  publications,  traveling  expense. 

Postage.  This  is  self-explanatory. 

Legal  Expense.  Court  costs  and  Constable  fees  plus 
amounts  paid  to  attorneys  and  other  agencies  for  accounts 
collected  by  them. 

Credit  Information.  Credit  Bureau  charges  for  credit 
information,  skip  Iceate  charges,  conditional  sale  contract 
recording  charges.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  service. 
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•  Assume  that  these  3  sales  checks  are  yours  . . .  and  it’s  time  to  hill  the  customer. 
See  how  any  one  of  your  hilling  clerks  would  do  the  job  using 


the  system  now  used  by  hundreds  of  retail  stores,  large  and  small. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


'R^pordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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With  descriptive  billing  it's  necessary  for  the 
billing  clerk  to  describe  and  list  the  price  of  each  item 
on  your  sales  cheeks  ...  to  include  quantities  and 
dates  as  well.  Total  requirements:  227  billing  machine 
keys  to  punch  .  .  .  one  minute  and  20  seconds  needed 
to  prepare  the  bill. 


With  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  only  the 
salescheck  totals  are  listed.  Further  description  is  un¬ 
necessary  . . .  because  the  sales  checks  themselves  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  customer  with  the  bill.  Total  re¬ 
quirements:  Just  34  keys  to  punch... onh  10  seconds 
to  prepare  the  bill. 


Consider  the  efficiency  of  Recordak  Saiescheck  Billing 
in  terms  of  your  accounts-receivable  volume 


It  allows  your  billing  clerks  to  handle  many  more 
aecounts  per  month  ...  to  keep  ahead  of  schedide  as 
never  before — even  during  seasonal  peak  periods. 
Furthermore,  they  can  do  this  with  fewer  billing  ma¬ 
chines — probably  half  as  many  as  are  needed  now. 
And  they  need  not  be  dual-keyboard  imits,  either, 
since  there’s  no  typing  for  your  billers  to  do.  There 
are  other  savings,  too — in  overtime,  in  stationery  .  . . 
and  fewer  transcription  errors  to  track  down,  as  well. 

You  get  a  better  record . . .  one  that’s  photographically 
accurate  and  complete  .  .  .  that’s  on  compact  rolls  of 
microfilm  which  can’t  be  altered  without  detection.  A 
fact  that  has  led  many  insurance  companies  to  reduce 
aecounts-receivable  premiums  in  Recordak-equipped 
stores.  And  you  get  this  record  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  file  sales  checks  back  in  place  following  de¬ 
scriptive  posting  routines.  Any  clerk  can  do  the  job 


.  .  .  can  record  60  or  more  documents  per  minute  by 
simply  dropping  them  into  the  Recordak  Microfilmer. 

You  get  a  better  adjustment  service.  To  begin  with, 
customer-misunderstandings  are  fewer  .  .  .  but 
when  they  arise,  they’re  settled  quickly.  Your  clerks 
can  keep  Recordak  microfilm  records  at  their  finger 
tips — in  2%  of  the  space  that  bulky  paper  originals 
require — can  flash  the  whole  story  on  the  screen  of 
the  Recordak  Film  Reader,  wliich  enlarges  every  de¬ 
tail  to  convenient  reading  size. 

Get  the  whole  story  on  the  application  of  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  to  cycle  and  month-end  systems; 
also  details  on  the  complete  line  of  Recordak  Micro- 
filmers  designed  for  stores  of  every  size.  Write  today  to 
Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company)^  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


{Continued  from  page  29) 

level  of  costs  in  stores  offering  the  revolving  credit  tyjie  of 
account.  With  the  substantial  sample  the  C.M.D.  hopes  to 
achieve  by  widespread  cooperation  of  the  NRDGA  member¬ 
ship,  this  analysis  and  similar  breakdowns  are  scheduled 
for  the  near  future.  Trial  survey  results  are  given  here. 


OVER  $10  MILLION  ANNUAL  CHARGE  SALES 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  EXPENSE  STUDY 

(Credit,  Collection,  Authorization  and  Accounts  Receivable) 
SPRING  SEASON  (February-July,  1949) 


GROUP  1 

Ov*r  10  Million  Dollars 

Annool  Ckorgo  Solot 

Store 

A 

Store 

B 

Store 

C 

Store 

D 

Store 

E 

Store 

F 

%  Charge  Sales  to  Total  Credit 

91% 

91% 

89.92% 

71.9% 

60.53%> 

82.7% 

%  Instalment  Sales  to  Total  Credit.  . 

9% 

9% 

10.08% 

28.1% 

39.47% 

17.3% 

Transactions  per  Emp.  Month 

S209 

3640 

2708 

2383 

3728 

2583 

A/C’s  Hilled  per  Enip.  Month  . 

1169 

13.52 

1220 

1091 

11.57 

1100 

Average  Hourly  Staff  Pay  Rate 

$0.8586 

$0,995 

$1,135 

$1.02 

$0.9370 

$0.7861 

Federal  Reserve  District . 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

GROUP  II  —  $5  TO  $10  MlUION  ANNUAL  CHARGE  SALES 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  EXPENSE  STUDY 

(Credit,  Collection,  Authorization  and  Accounts  Receivable) 
SPRING  SEASON  (February-July,  1949) 


GROUP  III  —  $2  TO  $5  MILLION  ANNUAL  CHARGE  SALES 


Store 

S/on 

A 

B 

Staff  Payroll 

1.01% 

Executive  Payroll 

•06% 

Total  Payroll 

1.07% 

0.955 

*. Adjusted  Total  Payroll 

1.246% 

0.9Sj| 

Stationery  &  Supplies 

0.15% 

0.151 

Provision  for  P  it  L 

•29% 

Sundry— Unclassified 

.17% 

.061 

Postage 

•23% 

•211 

I.egal  Expense 

•09% 

Credit  Information 

•  19% 

.091 

Earned  Income  Credit 

Total  Non-Payroll 

1.12% 

0.91! 

Total  Expense 

2.19% 

1.861 

*Payron  figure  adjusted  to  an  hourly] 
••Credit  balance. 


GROUP  II 

5*10  Million  Dollars 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Annual  Ckorgo  Solot 

A 

B 

C 

%  Charge  Sales  to  Total  Credit . 

88.2% 

51% 

87.2% 

%  Instalment  Sales  to  Total  Credit 

11.8% 

49% 

12.8% 

Transactions  per  Emp.  Month  . . 

4351 

2350 

3607 

A/C’s  Billed  per  Emp.  Month . 

1213 

879 

1271 

Average  Hourly  Staff  Pay  Rate . 

$0.77 

$0.9031 

$0,575 

Federal  Reserve  District  . 

9 

7 

3 

•Payroll  figure  adjusted  to  an  hourly {||e  of  $ 
••Credit  information  is  included.  1 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  EXPENSE  STUDY 

(Credit,  Collection,  Authorization  and  Accounts  Receivable) 
SPRING  SEASON  (February-July,  1949) 

GF.OUP  III 

2-5  Million  DoHort 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Annual  Ckorgo  Solot 

A 

B 

C 

D 

%  Charge  Sales  to  Total  Credit  . . 

87.72% 

83.5% 

82.51% 

43% 

%  Instalment  Sales  to  Total  Credit 

12.28% 

16.5% 

16.49% 

57% 

Transactions  per  Emp.  Month  .... 

1991 

4027 

632.5182 

2221 

A/C’s  Billed  per  Enm.  Month . 

Average  Hourly  Staff  Pay  Rate  .... 

872 

1206 

30223 

875 

$0,878 

$0.92 

$1.04 

$0.7037 

Federal  Reserve  District  . 

8 

6 

7 

Canada 

Colt  let  Cr 

store 

Staff  Payroll 

1.15%  I 

^9% 

Executive  Payroll 

.22%  j 

fS4% 

Total  Payroll 

1.37%  j 

•Adjusted  Total  Payroll 

1.56%  1 

Stationery  &  Supplies 

.30%  1 

|16% 

Provision  for  P  &  L 

.41% 

|W% 

Sundry— Unclassified 

.05% 

Pl% 

Legal  Expense 
Cr^it  Information 
Charga-Plate 


Total  Non-Payroll 
Total  Expense 


•Payroll  figure  adjusted  to  an  hourly 
••Legal  Expense  included. 
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Dollar  Cost  Per  Transaction 

Dollar  Cost  Per  Account  Billed 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

$3.04.54 

$0.0436 

$0.0527 

$0.1246 

$0.1405 

$0.1208 

0.0029 

0.0117 

0.0029 

0.0081 

0.0376 

0.0069 

S0.0483 

$0.0745 

$0.0783 

$0.0553 

$0.0556 

$0.1327 

$0.1655 

$0.1711 

$0.1781 

$0.1277 

.S0.0;)62 

$0.0659 

$0.0767 

$0.0590 

$0.0707 

$0.1544 

$0.1464 

$0.1677 

$0.1900 

$0.1624 

$0.0(67 

$0.0172 

$0.0125 

$0.0125 

$0.0131 

$0.0185 

$0.0382 

$0.0273 

$0.0405 

$0.0309 

0.0132 

0.0149 

0.0267 

0.0183 

0.0826 

0.(:361 

0.0331 

0.0585 

0.0587 

0.1941 

0.0077 

0.0014 

0.0014 

0.0212 

0.0010 

0.0045 

0.0034 

0.0103 

0.0135 

0.0118 

0.0084 

0.0141 

0.0282 

0.0300 

0.0252 

0.0271 

0.0332 

0.0039 

0.0072 

0.0084 

0.0014 

0.0069 

0.0109 

0.0161 

0.0184 

0.0045 

0.0163 

0.0085 

0.0117 

0.0096 

0.0064 

0.0066 

0.0233 

0.0261 

0.0211 

0.0206 

0.0155 

••0.0018 

••0.0057 

$0.0.503 

$0.0645 

$0.0694 

$0.0466 

$0.1247 

$0.1382 

$0.1435 

$0.1516 

$0.1502 

$0.2602 

$0.0986 

$0,093 

$0.1390 

$0.1477 

$0.1019 

$0.1803 

$0.2709 

$0,251 

$0.3090 

$0.3227 

$0.3283 

$0.3879 

e  of  $1.00  eliminating  variations  between  stores  due  to  diilerentials  in  hourly  pay  rates. 


Credit  Sales 


1.70%  1  157% 

).20%  2^% 


Dollar  Cost  Per  Transaction 

Dollar  Cost  Per  Account  Billed 

store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

$0.0286 

$0.0644 

$0.0249 

$0,102 

$0.1658 

$0.0724 

0.0083 

0.0111 

0.0148 

0.029 

0.0286 

0.0430 

$0.0369 

$0.0755 

$0.0397 

$0,131 

$0.1944 

$0.1154 

$0.0478 

$0.0835 

$0.0690 

$0.1700 

$0.2152 

$0  2006 

$0.0049 

$0.0082 

$0.0087 

$0.0174 

$0.0216 

$0.0249 

0.008.5 

0.0138 

0.0075 

0.0302 

0.0355 

0.0217 

0.0008 

0.0054 

0.0023 

0.0030 

0.0139 

0.0066 

0.0082 

0.0061 

0.0083 

0.0293 

0.01.58 

0.0241 

0.0003 

0.0023 

••0.0062 

0.0009 

0.0058 

••0.0183 

0.0028 

0.0068 

0.0098 

0.0181 

$0.0255 

$0.0426 

$0.0330 

$0.0906 

$0.1107 

$0.0956 

$0.0624 

$0.1181 

$0.0727 

$0.2216 

$0.3051 

$0.2110 

.04% 


1.58%  I  2.88%  1.64%  j  $0.0624  $0.1181  $0.0727 

lourlywof  $1.00  eliminating  variations  between  stores  due  to  differentials  in  hourly  pay  rates. 


Coitj 

^  Credit  Sales 

Dollar  Cost  Per  Transaction 

Dollar  Cost  Per  Account  Billed 

store  j 

Store 

Store 

Store 

■Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

-M 

B 

^ - 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

.15% 

^9% 

121% 

$0,048 

$0,039 

$0.0528 

$0.1559 

.22% 

0.010 

0.015 

0.0100 

0.0296 

.37% 

73% 

1.48% 

1.44% 

$0,058 

$0,054 

$0.06556 

$0.0628 

$0,133 

$0,183 

$0.1372 

$0.1855 

.56% 

92% 

1.42% 

$0,056 

$0.0587 

$0.0630 

$0.0892 

$0.1514 

$0.1989 

$0.1319 

$0.2636 

.50%  ' 

>6% 

0.18% 

$0,013 

$0,004 

$0.0081 

$0.0184 

$0,030 

$0,015 

$0.0170 

$0.0544 

.41% 

97% 

1.03% 

0.017 

0.020 

0.0018 

0.0448 

0.035 

0.066 

0.0038 

0.1320 

.05% 

"1% 

IK 

0.002 

0.0004 

0.0036 

0.0043 

0.005 

0.001 

0.0075 

0.0126 

.53% 

77% 

0.23% 

0.022 

0.011 

0.0118 

0.0101 

0.051 

0.036 

0.0249 

0.0296 

0.08% 

0.0008 

0.0034 

0.002 

0.0100 

.37%  ^ 

f3% 

••0.19% 

0.25% 

0.016 

0.011 

••0.0086 

0.0107 

0.036 

0.037 

••0.0180 

0.0314 

•••0.40% 

•••0.0179 

•••0.0374 

1.66% 

m 

1.17% 

$0,070 

$0,048 

$0.0519 

$0.0917 

$0,161 

$0,160 

$0.1086 

$0.2702 

|79% 

2.65% 

3.55% 

$0,128 

$0,102 

$0.1175 

$0.1545 

$0,294 

$0,343 

$0.2459 

$0.4557 

|eof  JI.OO  eliminating  variations  between  stores  due  to  differentiab  in  hourly  pay  rale. 

■ 

1  Charga-Platc  expense  includes  installation  charges. 
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In  the  exhibition  hall  of  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  to  mark  the 
store’s  1 00th  anniversary,  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  set  up 
a  collection  of  priceless  relics  of  the  State’s  history. 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


The  Sales  Lag.  For  the  week  ot  Oi  lober  29,  the  L'.  S.  total 
pertormance  in  department  store  sales  was  seven  per  cent 
lower  than  the  same  week’s  a  year  ago.  The  Federal  Reserve 
figures  indicated  some  braking  ol  the  rate  of  decline,  which 
had  stood  at  14  per  cent  the  previous  week.  The  reason, 
however,  was  that  the  final  week  of  October  in  last  year  was 
a  poor  one.  (In  that  week  the  sales  index,  unadjusted,  had 
dived  from  344  to  319.  It  stands  no\V,  for  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1949,  at  276  per  cent  of  the  1935-1939  average.)  For  the 
four  weeks  ending  October  29,  sales  showed  a  decline  of  1 1 
per  cent;  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  nationwide 
average  slippage  has  been  six  jjer  cent.  Throughout  Novem- 
l)er,  the  comparisons  will  continue  to  be  against  not-very- 
good  November  figures,  and  so  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  year 
as  a  whole  will  show  a  higher  percentage  of  loss  than  it  has 
so  far. 

In  strike  areas  a  block  of  consumer  purchasing  power  was 
lifted  right  out  of  the  market.  Elsewhere,  stores  continued 
to  show  widely  varying  sales  results,  apparently  depending 
almost  entirely  on  their  own  promotion  activities.  The  fact 
that  customers  seemed  highly  responsive  to  strong  price  pro¬ 
motions  spoke  for  itself.  By  all  the  indications  that  have 
worked  in  the  past,  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future 
continued  to  be  good.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  consum¬ 
er  survey  released  in  October  show'ed  consumer  buying  plans 
holding  up.  A  rebound  from  strike  pessimism  was  expected; 
the  public  apjiears  to  be  confident  of  continuing  good  in¬ 
come  (one  important  sign  is  that  travel  agencies  are  flooded 
with  bookings  for  European  trips);  the  insurance  dividend 
payments  to  veterans  should  give  a  lift  to  sales;  and  the  most 


important  business  signal,  construction  activity,  is  very  ' 
strong.  I 

The  Imports  We  Can  Sell.  Help  for  foreign  producers  who  ] 
are  prepared  to  make  an  effort  to  develop  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  aim  of  a  report  readied  for  release  this  month  by  ^ 
NRDGA’s  Committee  Advisory  to  the  Economic  C^oopora- 
tion  Administration.  This  committee,  whose  chairman  is 
B.  Earl  Puckett,  president  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  has  been 
working  for  months  at  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  representa¬ 
tive  guide  list  of  Eurojjean-made  merchandise  which  retailers 
in  this  country  believe  they  can  sell  in  substantial  volume, 
provided  prices  and  deliveries  are  satisfactory.  The  report 
covers  10  conntries,  15  merchandise  classifications  and  about 
350  different  items.  The  specifications,  inaximnm  landed 
costs,  retail  prices  and  required  delivery  periods  are  given  for 
each  item.  The  information  was  collected  from  large  buying 
offices  and  stores.  On  the  sub-committee  which  prepared  the 
market  report  were  Milton  J.  Greenebaum  of  Felix  Lilien- 
thal  &  Co.,  presitlent  of  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices, 
and  committee  chairman;  Frank  |.  Bradley,  of  the  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate;  A.  A.  McCarty,  of  Cavendish  Trading 
Corp.,  and  Jesse  W.  Levison,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co. 

The  report  was  scheduled  for  delivery  to  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  about  November  10.  In  pre¬ 
paring  it  the  Committee  confined  its  work  sharply  to  the 
single  question  of  what  goods  would  move  in  this  country 
under  the  proper  price  and  delivery  conditions.  An  accom¬ 
panying  statement,  prepared  by  David  H.  Woog,  NRDG.A 
staff  executive  on  the  committee,  indicates  retail  awareness 
that  Europe  cannot  fill  its  dollar  needs  unless  the  Euro|)ean 
producers  increase  output,  operate  more  efficiently  and  im¬ 
prove  their  understanding  of  American  market  require¬ 
ments.  Puckett’s  committee  is  not  attempting  to  adtl  more 
words  to  the  volumes  of  advice  already  addressed  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  as  to  how  they  shonld  provitle  theii 
producers  with  the  incentive  and  the  facilities  for  doing  all 
these  things,  when  most  of  them  can  apparently  tlispose  of 
their  production  at  satisfactory'  profits  in  easier  markets.  But 
for  the  European  manufacturer  who  wants  to  do  the  job. 
here  is  the  information  he  needs. 

Who's  to  Blame?  The  seasonal  recurrence  of  complaints 
about  ready-to-wear  deliveries  reached  a  serious  new  climax 
this  fall.  Stores  claim  that  delivery'  delays  have  upset  this 
year’s  all-important  attempt  to  time  offerings  exactly  to  ( us- 
tomer  wants,  and  to  recognize  best  sellers  early  and  promote 
them  heavily.  In  short,  the  manufacturers  are  being  blamed 
for  much  of  the  lag  in  apparel  sales.  The  NRDCiA  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group  slated  the  subject  for  exhaustive  discussion 
at  its  luncheon  meeting  on  November  7;  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  announced  that  a  series  of  subcommit¬ 
tee  conferences  with  the  Apparel  Trades  Inter-Association 
Committee  will  be  held,  followed  by  a  submission  of  the 
problem  to  the  Intertrade  Conference  Panel.  The  timing  of 
openings  is  closely  linked  to  the  delivery  problem.  Both 
topics  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  general  merchandising  session 
of  the  January  convention. 

Refusal  to  take  normal  business  risks  is  generally  blamed 
for  the  situation.  But  who  along  the  production-distribution 
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line  is  most  at  fault?  Jay  D.  Runkle,  general  manager  of 
Crowley,  Milner,  wrote  in  the  NRDGA  Special  Bulletin  of 
Octol)er  21: 

"Tlie  free  enterprise  system  cannot  progress  under  the 
philosophy  of  the  past  two  years,  which  has  been  to  curtail 
production  to  maintain  high  price  levels  and  to  avoid  tak¬ 
ing  any  risks  whatever  . .  .  Mills  refused  to  put  their  machin¬ 
ery  to  work  in  production  until  they  had  orders  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  .Manufacturers  refused  to  place  their  orders  for 
fabrics  or  to  start  manufacturing  the  finished  product  until 
they  received  orders  from  the  retailers.  Retailers  on  their 
part  were  partly  to  blame  for  holding  back  on  the  placement 
of  their  orders  and  being  too  conservative  in  their  opera¬ 
tions.  But  the  net  result  is  that  much  less  merchandise  will 
be  produced  and  distributed  this  fall  than  might  have  been 
i  the  case  if  all  had  taken  a  reasonable  risk, 
j  “1  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  great  amount  of  risk  lor 

!  mills,  manufacturers  or  retailers  in  anticipating  at  least  a 
reasonable  part  of  their  expected  business  for  the  season. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  place  .'iO  to  60  per  cent 
i  of  our  anticipated  requirements  for  July,  .\ugust  and  Sep- 
tember  as  soon  as  the  lines  were  ready.  Certainly  the  manu- 
J  faciurers  could  have  anticipated  their  fabric  requirements 
a  to  the  same  extent  and  the  mills  could  have  presumed  that 
they  were  going  to  get  a  reasonable  share  of  the  new  season’s 
business  and  started  production  well  before  the  gootls  were 
actually  ordered  or  required  by  the  manufacturers.” 

Store  Promotion  Tools.Due  off  the  presses  this  month  are 

I  three  inqjortant  publications  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion:  the  1950  Sales  Promotion  Calendar,  with  its  wealth  of 
material  on  planning,  budgeting  and  timing;  “How  to  Use 
Direct  .Mail  Successfully,”  a  symposium  by  retail  experts,  and 
“Using  V'our  Promotion  Tools  Successfully,”  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  joint  convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group.  The  member  price 
for  the  Calendar  is  S2.00,  non-member  jji  ice  S5.()0:  for  the 
other  two  publications,  the  member  price  is  S2.50,  non- 
member  price  $4.00. 


Tax-Free  Fur  Ruling  Effective  March  1.  When  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  on  Octol>er  .M,  issued  its  ruling,  effective 
November  1,  that  no  ftir  coat  could  be  sold  without  collec¬ 
tion  of  an  e’xcise  tax,  it  was  ignoring  trade  reejuests  that  a 
cut-off  period  be  established  to  permit  stock-clearing.  B\ 
making  its  decision  effective  without  notice,  the  bureau 
delivered  a  staggering  blow  to  businesses  which  had  been 
manufacturing,  stocking  and  advertising  the  tax-free  fur 
coats  in  gootl  faith.  The  action  was  open  to  criticism  on 
other  grounds,  as  well.  .As  la.*w  Hahn  pointed  out  in  an 
immediate  telegram  of  protest,  only  a  few  stores  had  received 
the  12-hour  notice  of  tax  restoration,  and  the  Bureau’s  own 
regional  offices  were  unable  to  give  any  information  about 
it  to  inquirers. 

Dane  Hahn,  manager  of  NRDGA’s  Retail  Fur  Council, 
and  a  bitterly  dissenting  group  of  retailers  were  on  hand  in 
Washington  when  the  Bureau  opened  for  business  on  No- 
vemlrer  2.  So  was  a  delegation  from  several  manufacturers’ 
associations.  Both  groups  reminded  the  Bureau  officials 
that  discussions  of  the  [Kissibility  of  such  a  ruling  had  been 
going  on  for  months,  that  the  Bureau  had  been  well-in¬ 
formed  of  the  fact  that  a  period  of  grace  for  stock-clearing 
was  essential.  Without  it  the  trade  was  in  the  position  of 
suddenly  announcing  a  20  jjer  cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
highly  promotional  stocks— a  rise  that  was  normally  certain 
to  result  in  extensive  markdown  losses.  Hahn  said  that  the 
practical  effect  of  the  new  riding  would  be  that  of  a  capital 
levy  on  retailers  rather  than  a  tax  upon  consumers. 

Fhe  Bureau’s  capitulation  was  as  speedy  as  its  ruling  hud 
been  sudden.  The  effective  date  of  the  new  order  was  moved 
ahead  to  March  1,  1950.  I'he  new  date  gives  retailers  and 
manufacturers  the  protection  of  a  full  selling  season  for 
orderly  disposal  of  their  inventories. 

The  NRDGA-Retail  Fur  Council  delegation  whose  efforts 
were  so  well  rewarded  consisted  of  Walter  Graeser,  ,A.  !<;  J. 
Engel;  Alfred  Reyburn,  I.  J.  Fox  Co.,  and  D.  Dudley  Rich¬ 
ards,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


On  the  day  that  Macy’s  Kansas  City  opened,  in  a  blaze  of  local  excitement,  Richard  Roth,  store  president,  and  Fred  M.  Lee,  secretary- 
treasurer,  sought  the  comparative  quiet  of  upstairs  offices  for  a  brief  reading  of  congratulatory  telegrams.  Downstairs  one  of  the 
many  demonstrators  made  the  prettiest  picture  of  the  month,  with  smiling  shoppers  for  a  background. 
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Cradit  Division  Lcunchos  Cost  Rosoorch.  Faced  with  the 
need  for  reconciling  the  credit  department’s  growing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  sales  building  with  an  inevitable  reduction 
in  department  budgets,  members  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  Board  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.  last  month 
to  plan  its  strategy.  Taking  an  important  step  towards  ac¬ 
complishing  a  sane  streamlining  job  in  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  a  division  committee  headed  by  John  T.  Rose,  credit 
manager  of  Crowley,  Milner,  has  developed  a  formula  to 
measure  credit  operation  costs.  Details  of  this  formula  and 
how  the  Division  plans  to  use  it  in  a  national  survey  of 
credit  exp>ense  are  described  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  Division  mana¬ 
ger,  on  page  29  of  this  issue  of  Stores. 

With  its  new  1949  Yearbook  off  the  press  this  month,  the 
Division  reports  sales  running  well  above  last  year.  Stores 
are  advised  to  place  orders  for  the  new  publication  quickly 
since  only  a  limited  edition  of  the  Yearbook  is  available. 
This  publication  contains  the  work  of  86  credit  authorities. 
One  of  its  chief  aims  is  to  demonstrate  the  almost  unlimited 
p>ossibilities  of  increasing  sales  volume  through  sound  credit 
practices.  A  complete  section  of  the  448-page  book  is  given 
to  collection  know-how  and  methods  of  controlling  over¬ 
buying;  another  to  reproducing  collection  letters  which 
have  been  especially  successful  in  retail  credit  work. 

N«w  Social  Security  Costs.  Senate  hearings  on  the  new 
Social  Security  bill,  passed  last  month  by  the  House,  will 
be  held  soon  after  the  second  session  of  Congress  opens. 
The  increased  coverage  and  increased  benefits  provided  for 
by  the  bill  are  based  on  increased  rates  for  both  employer 
and  employee,  as  follows:  1950— lVi%:  1951—2%;  1960— 
214%;  1965-3%;  1970-3V4%. 

Exciso  Efforts  Continuo.  The  drive  for  excise  tax  relief,  de¬ 
feated  in  the  first  session  of  Congress,  will  be  resumed  in 
January.  John  Hazen,  NRDGA  Washington  representa¬ 
tive,  repxjrts  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  expected  to  opien  hearings  on  a  new  tax  bill  at  that  time. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  Retail  Federation  is  forming  a 
nationally  representative  committee  to  work  for  repeal  of 
the  excise  taxes,  and  NRDGA’s  Executive  Committee  has 
instructed  the  Association  to  selecte  member  representatives 
to  serve  on  it. 

Roport  on  Christmas  Hiring.  A  survey  completed  during 
the  month  by  the  Personnel  Group  gives  data  on  the  general 
Fall  employment  picture  and  on  this  year’s  Christmas  hir¬ 
ing  practices  in  28  key  trading  areas.  A  majority  of  the 
stores  reporting  indicated  that  their  Christmas  staffing  would 
not  be  built  as  heavily  or  as  early  as  last  year  and  that  they 
exjjected  no  difficulty  in  securing  extra  Christmas  help. 
No  unusual  methods  of  recruiting  the  temporary  forces  were 
indicated.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the  stores  reported  a 
tight  labor  market. 

New  Wage-Hour  Rulings.  The  new  wage-hour  bill  which 
amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  signed  by  the 
President  last  month,  and  will  go  into  effect  on  January  25, 
1950.  The  retail  exemption  covers  stores  which  make  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  their  sales  volume  in  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  which  derive  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
their  annual  dollar  volume  from  sales  which  are  recognized 
as  bona  fide  retail  sales.  Store  warehouse  employees  are 


clearly  exempt  from  the  regulation  when  the  warehouse  1 
services  a  single  exempt  establishment  exclusively.  I'he  I 
question  of  warehouse  operations  which  service  multiple-  I 
unit  retail  establishments  is  more  complicated.  A  detailed  S 
analysis  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  Employee  I 
Relations  Service,  NRDGA.  The  bulletin  also  discusses  I 
the  indirect  effect  up  on  retailing  of  the  new  75  cents  an  1 
hour  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions.  I 

Academic  Honors  for  Retailing.  President  James  B.  Conant  | 
announced  last  month  the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  1^ 
Filene  Professorship  of  Retailing  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  E 
School  of  Business  Administration.  This  is  the  first  en-  | 
dowed  professorship  of  retailing  in  the  U.  S.,  and  was  made  ■; 
possible  by  a  gift  of  $300,000  from  Federated  Department  |; 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  the  Filene  Foundation.  f 

The  84-year  old  president  of  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  ■ 
whose  name  is  honored  by  the  new  academic  position  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  American  merchandis- 
ing  and  in  the  coojjerative  organization  of  retailers  for  | 
their  common  good.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Retail 
Research  Association  and  a  founder  of  the  Associated  Mer-  I 
chandising  Corp.;  has  been  a  director  of  the  NRDGA  and  * 
was  at  one  time  chairman  of  its  Trade  Relations  Committee. 

STORES  p 

Not  All  Bad.  Stores  were  working  their  heads  off  on  promo-  1 
tions  and  ideas  to  brake  their  skidding  sales  figures.  In  the  1 
big  cities,  where  aggregate  sales  had  been  badly  whacked  by  jl 
the  backlash  of  the  strikes,  individual  stores  were  still  turn-  | 
ing  in  some  favorable  reports  on  promotions,  operational  f  | 
innovations  and  general  sales  figures. 

Philadelphia’s  John  Wanamaker  led  the  crowd  with  an  ',1 
optimistic  report  on  the  year’s  work  to  date:  sales  volume 
running  ahead  of  last  year’s  and  all  signs  pointing  to  a 
record  sales  year  in  Wanamaker’s  history.  Also  in  Philadel-  ; ' 
phia,  Lit’s  opened  its  new  69th  Street  branch  store  in  a  storm 
of  shopping  generated  by  an  estimated  crowd  of  50,000  eager  i  'l 
customers.  Several  of  Lit’s  departments  sold  out  complete-  ' 
ly  in  the  first  hour  as  the  shopping  mob  several  times  forced 
the  store  to  close  its  front  doors  to  protect  those  already 
inside. 

In  Chicago,  Goldblatt’s  had  a  success  story  to  report  with 
its  “Snoverall”  promotion  which  sold  Windy  City  mothers 
the  idea  that  Chicago’s  sp>ecial  brand  of  winter  wasn’t  far  i : 
away.  Over  at  The  Fair,  L.  H.  Foster,  sales  promotion  man-  ‘ 
ager,  toted  up  the  results  of  “The  Homecoming  Fair’’  and 
found  that  those  departments  participating  in  this  promo-  ‘ 
tion,  staged  with  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  had  registered 
sales  for  the  two-week  period  approximately  20  per  cent  | 
ahead  of  the  store  average.  Features  of  the  promotion  were  | 
carpet  fashion  presentations,  sewing  sessions,  home  decor-  *| 
ating  forums,  cooking  schools  and  advertising  and  display 
plugging  nationally  advertised  products.  1; 

The  May  Co.’s  three  Los  Angeles  stores  stirred  up  the  ( 
shoppers  with  a  four-day  “Million  Dollar  Days”  sale 
launched  by  20  full  pages  of  newspaper  advertising  which  , 
brought  crowds  on  the  run  in  search  of  the  “unusual  values”  |  i 
May  was  advertising. 

Nylon  was  the  month’s  popular  promotion  item  in  New  jj 
York  City.  At  Gimbel’s,  men’s  nylon  shirts  were  offered  at  jf 
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Kickernick,  Munsingwear,  SlnUtvear 
.  .  .  three  famous  manufacturers  .  .  . 
can  serenade  your  lingerie  department 
toith  such  sweet  sales  music  it  will  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  you.  It's  Minnesota- 
Inspired  lingerie  that’s  nationally 
desired  for  its  quality,  its  workmarwhip, 
Us  pride-of -production!  Come  SOON  to 
visit  the  showrooms  of  these  fine  manu¬ 
facturers,  so  easily  reached  here  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  heart  of  the  Minnesota 
market.  Let  them  show  you  {as  they 
have  so  many  others)  there’s  profit  in 
buying  in  Minnesota  for  sale  anywhere! 


Visit  our  association  offic*  ond  lot 
us  holp  you  survey  our  market.  A 
comprehensive  market  directory  is 
available  upon  request. 

T.  G.  COOK 
Managing  Director 


muKsingwear 
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J.  L.  Hudson  Co„  which  co-sponsors  the  current  “For  Modem 
Living’  exhibit  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  turned  one  of  its 
windows  into  a  sample  of  the  exhibit. 

$5.98  and  by  mid-afternoon  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale  the 
entire  stock  of  200  dozen  shirts  had  been  wrapped  up  and 
sold.  Meanwhile  Macy’s  was  going  in  for  nylon  on  a  big 
scale  with  what  the  store  said  was  the  largest  collection  of 
nylon  merchandise  ever  assembled. 

In  the  field  of  operation,  many  stores  were  jumping  on 
the  night-openings  bandwagon.  In  Cleveland  where  night 
hours  had  been  generally  abandoned  in  late  1945,  several 
stores  added  Monday  night  to  their  schedule,  among  these, 
Halle  Bros,  and  Win.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 
ventured  a  similar  move  in  New  York  to  bolster  sales  figures 
and  found  its  popularity  waning  among  its  fellow  Fifth 
Avenue  merchants  as  a  result.  In  the  face  of  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  Saks  instituted  Thursday  night  openings,  then  sat  back 
and  listened  to  a  blast  from  Philip  LeBoutillier,  president  of 
neighboring  Best’s,  who  referred  to  the  move  as  a  return 
to  the  “dark  ages”  of  retailing.  Saks  made  no  apologies. 
The  move,  it  said,  was  as  much  designed  to  serve  customers 
better  as  to  boost  sales.  Futhermore,  said  Saks,  their  cus¬ 
tomers  apparently  liked  the  idea,  judging  from  the  effect 
on  sales.  Many  stores  would  agree  with  Saks.  It  seemed  a 
good  time  to  give  the  customer  what  she  wanted. 

Thtt  Compstitive  Advantage.  It’s  a  tough,  hard-bitten  mer¬ 
chandising  league,  Manhattan’s  14th  Street  shopping  area. 
No  other  retail  district  in  the  U.  S.  puts  such  consistent  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  bargain  in  such  a  large  grouping  of  large  and 
small  stores.  No  shoppers  know  their  values  better  than  do 
those  who  have  learned  the  meaning  of  a  bargain,  14th  Street 
model;  none  watch  the  retailers’  promotions  more  closely  or 
check  their  claims  and  values  more  carefully. 

It  is  competition  that  has  pared  elaborate  customer  serv¬ 
ices  in  these  stores  to  a  minimum  and  has  made  low  markup 
a  requisite  of  retail  survival.  This  is  a  league  where  the  big 
stores’  operating  methods  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
competitive  pressure  from  their  smaller  neighbors. 

Only  recently,  one  of  the  Street’s  big  three  acknowledged 
the  pressure  from  the  small  bargain  store,  when  Hearn’s  in¬ 
stalled  its  big  bargain  basement  op>eration  for  soft  goods, 
specializing  in  cash  and  carry  and  sp>ecifically  aimed  at  de¬ 
veloping  the  self-service  basement  of>eration  to  its  highest 


A  portion  of  the  new  fabrics  section  on  Gimbel’s  remodeled  fifth  L 
floor.  Huge  mirrors  and  carefully  planned  lighting  help  in  fabric 
selection. 

possible  degree.  While  the  Hearn  basement  is  intended  as  0 
an  immediate  answer  to  the  stern  bargain  pressure  of  neigh-  q 
boring  small,  low-markup  stores,  it  looms  as  of  greater  poten-  I 
tial  importance  as  an  experiment  in  the  development  of  a 
large  scale  self-service  basement  operation. 

In  its  present  stage,  the  new  basement  is  only  fractionally 
on  the  serve  yourself  plan.  Outside  of  its  food  department 
it  is  wholly  devoted  to  soft  goods.  Its  departments  include 
men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  apparel,  accessories,  linens, 
draperies,  blankets  and  piece  goods.  Those  departments 
which  now  come  closest  to  super-market  operation  are  the  | 
food,  domestics,  blanket  and  linen  sections  where  goods  are  | 
selected  by  the  customer  and  carried  to  the  wrap-cash  desk  | 
for  completion  of  the  transaction.  But  during  rush  hours,  all  3 
basement  departments  achieve  a  degree  of  this  same  self-  I 
service  operation,  and  even  with  these  limitations,  Hearn’s  H 
is  estimating  the  reductions  in  selling  costs  at  one-third  be-  J 
low  normal.  Morris  Blumenthal,  the  basement’s  new  mer-  f 
chandise  manager,  is  a  calm,  self-assured  merchandiser  and  i 
no  stand-patter.  He  seems  to  have  no  doubts  that  his  base¬ 
ment  will  be  a  big  volume  producer.  He  reasons  that  an  ^ 
operation  steadily  and  scientifically  expanded  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  full  self-service  cannot  help  but  produce  the  values 
his  bargain-customers  are  seeking.  \\ 

In  developing  the  idea,  Hearn’s  faces  no  easy  task,  for  at 
the  start  structural  conditions  in  the  store  rule  out  the  wide  I ; 
unbroken  expanses  of  floor  space  which  are  associated  with 
the  full-scale  self-service  operation.  But  the  Hearn  manage-  v 
ment  is  approaching  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  ti 
fixture  design,  believing  that  in  this  field  lies  one  of  the  most  | 
important  keys  to  the  basement  super-market.  As  it  stands  | 
now  no  expensive  fixturing  has  been  installed,  but  with  the  I  j 
stress  that  both  Hearn  and  its  parent  City  organization  place  U 
on  the  importance  of  fixtures  it  should  not  be  long  before  [| 
some  of  their  brain  children  appear  in  the  new  basement,  fj 

Most  Advanced.  Shoppers  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  }| 
have  nothing  on  their  opposite  numbers  in  Kansas  City  any 
more.  In  the  big  Missouri  metropolis,  right  at  the  end  of 
Petticoat  Lane,  was  a  big  new  store  bearing  a  big  new 
name,  Macy’s- Kansas  City.  The  store  known  so  long  as 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 


buys  2,  Escalators 


FREE-FLOW  TRAFFIC  PLAN  MAKES  2nd  FLOOR 
SALES  SPACE  AS  VALUABLE  AS  let  FLOOR  •  .  c 


ESGJIUVORS 


Here  again,  excellent  store  planning  and  modernization  for  the  largest 
unit  in  the  Spiegel  fashion  group  starts  with  free-flow  customer  traffic. 
UP  and  DOWN  Escalators  between  the  first  and  second  floors  will  invite 
shoppers  to  travel  comfortably  throughout  the  store.  They  will  prevent 
first  floor  congestion  and  jostling.  They'll  make  the  second  floor  space  as 
popular  as  the  coveted  main  floor  locations.  As  store-wide  traffic  increases, 
impulse  sales  rise  in  direct  ratio  —  because  merchandise  that  can  be 
seen  can  be  sold! 

THE  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  is  a  big  store  sales  builder  that  is 
priced  to  fit  the  small  store's  budget.  Its  success  as  an  indispensable 
merchandising  tool  is  definitely  established.  Interested?  Contact  any  Otis 
office.  Or  write  for  Bulletin  B-742-V  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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John  Taylor’s  hat  completed  its  $7  million  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram  and  has  formally  relinquished  its  famous  name  for 
an  even  more  famous  one.  It  would  take  a  while  for  even 
those  who  stood  around  and  watched  it  happen  to  get  used 
to  what  the  rebuilding  hat  done  to  Taylor’s.  In  the  process 
it  has  tripled  its  size,  increased  the  number  of  merchandising 
departments  from  34  to  88  and  added  a  big  new  home  fur¬ 
nishings  section  and  a  novel  basement.  (Stores,  October.) 

For  every  one  of  its  innovations,  additions  and  changes, 
Macy’s  had  a  reason  based  on  solid  customer  opinion.  An 
important  part  of  this  preliminary  planning  involved  a  series 
of  extensive  surveys  of  regular  John  Taylor  customers  and 
the  Kansas  City  public.  What  has  evolved  from  the  research 
is,  according  to  Richard  C.  Roth,  store  president,  "the 
most  advanced  example  of  department  store  operations  in 
the  country.’’ 

To  give  Kansas  City  a  shopping  layout  such  as  it  has 
never  had  before,  Macy’s  has  poured  a  million  dollars  into 
its  fixtures  alone.  A  “Mrs.  Kansas  City’’  floor  has  over  50 
fitting  rooms  just  for  the  better  dress  department.  An  in¬ 
terior  decorating  division  has  a  series  of  rooms  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  styling  talents. 

In  the  operation  end,  service  doors  operate  by  an  electric 
eye  system  that  eliminates  the  usual  practice  of  bumping 
merchandise  and  trucks  against  the  door  to  open  it.  And  tor 
gadgets,  the  elevators  are  signalled  by  an  electronic  button 
control  operated  by  the  heat  of  the  customer’s  finger. 

Crsdit  for  Christmas.  With  a  whopping  big  G.  I.  insurance 
refund  scheduled  for  payment  during  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  veterans  can  spend  their  windfall  now  through  several 
special  retail  credit  plans  available.  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chi¬ 
cago,  were  among  the  first  to  offer  a  credit  service  based  on 
dividend  expectancy.  Their  plan  gives  the  veteran  merchan¬ 
dise  certificates  up  to  the  expected  amount  of  his  refund, 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  dividend,  with  certificates 
immediately  negotiable  in  Wieboldt  Stores.  Another  credit 
plan,  this  one  by  a  small  store,  is  that  originated  by  Roths¬ 
child  Bros.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Rothschild  newspaper  ads  carried 
a  chart  to  help  veterans  estimate  their  refunds  and  offered 
a  deferred  charge  account  to  veterans  presenting  the 
acknowledgment  stub  from  their  dividend  application  forms 
and  their  last  insurance  receipt. 

According  to  an  Argosy  Magazine  poll  to  determine  the 
veterans’  spending  plans  with  regard  to  their  insurance  divi¬ 
dend,  less  than  thirty  per  cent  have  their  share  of  the  near- 
|3  billion  fund  earmarked  for  the  bank.  Items  ranking  high 
on  their  shopping  list  when  the  payoff  comes:  home  improve¬ 
ments,  household  appliances,  television  sets  and  clothes  and 
travel. 

A  Great  Store  for  the  Irish.  The  windows  at  Gimbel’s,  New 
York,  this  month  are  loaded  with  merchandise  bearing  the 
Irish  label,  most  of  it  not  for  sale.  By  its  altruistic  “Salute  to 
Ireland”,  the  big  Herald  Square  store  is  attempting  to  assist 
the  Irish  nation  in  recapturing  and  widening  her  American 
market.  The  collection  of  imp>orts  includes  products  from 
every  Irish  county,  everything  from  tweeds  and  laces  to 
antique  silver  and  religious  articles.  On  the  store’s  main 
floor,  American  Airlines,  which  is  coop>erating  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  is  manning  a  Shamrock  Booth  where  information  re¬ 


lating  to  Ireland  can  be  obtained  by  curious  custome 
Another  part  of  the  publicity  plan  is  a  contest  to  chr 
Miss  Ireland  from  the  metropolitan  New  York  district.  The^^ 
winner,  Gimbel’s  choice  as  the  prettiest  colleen  within  50- 
miles  of  the  store,  will  be  flown  to  Ireland  via  American  for^ 
a  two-week  all-expense  paid  vacation,  her  trip  planned 
shot-in-the-arm  publicity  for  Ireland’s  tourist  trade. 


Saks  Staff  Stars  on  TV.  Another  store  on  Herald  Square  to 
adopt  television  as  a  major  advertising  medium  is  Saks-34t]|C' 
Street,  which  this  month  began  a  morning  one-hour  Mon- 
day  to  Friday  shopper  show.  This  follows  the  lead  o(> 
Gimbel’s,  which  last  month  went  on  video  in  a  big  way  witkq; 
its  Ernest  Truex  typical-family  type  broadcast.  Saks’  pro*! 
gram  is  pointed  straight  at  the  woman  shopper  with  an 
informal  format  featuring  Kathi  Norris  as  shopping  mx.^ 
Miss  Norris  gives  her  audience  a  light  mixture  of  intervie 
and  shopping  hints.  One  novel  phase  of  the  show  is  the)] 
interview  with  Saks  buyers,  copy  writers,  designers  and  com-; 
parison  shoppers.  Advertising  plugs  eight  or  more  items  | 
each  morning  with  commercials  designed  to  produce  im¬ 
mediate  shopping  response. 


Building  Report.  The  hammering  and  sawing  and  plaster¬ 
ing  continued  at  a  great  rate  all  over  the  country  as  stoi 
built  and  remodeled  to  keep  pace  with  postwar  merchaiw 
dising  methods.  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois  many  of  them  saw  the  hectic  work  of 
modernizing  completed  and  proudly  unveiled  their  new 
plants  to  the  customers.  Moore’s  in  Nevada,  Missouri,  like 
a  lot  of  other  retailers,  opened  their  remodeled  store  with 
the  admission  that  modernization  had  cost  them  a  lot  more 
than  they  had  anticipated.  But  this  small  Missouri  store  felt 
that  its  $30,000  rebuilding  program  had  produced  “the  fin¬ 
est  store  in  this  part  of  the  country”.  Meyers- Arnold,  Green*; 
ville,  S.  C.,  made  the  grand  op>ening  of  its  remodeled  store! 
a  bigger  attraction  by  tying  it  to  its  46th  anniversary  sale. 
This  at  Meyers  was  a  half-million  dollar  facelifting  job 
which  added  a  new  annex,  new  fixtures,  furnishings  and 
lighting.  To  the  North,  H.  Weil  fe  Bros,  completed  their 
new  store  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  a  one-story  structure  built 
with  an  eye  to  expansion.  As  it  stands  four  new  stories 
could  be  added  to  the  building  without  major  structural 
changes.  In  Chicago,  Lane  Bryant  opened  its  enlarged 
specialty  store,  which  had  been  remodeled  to  the  tune  of 
$1  million.  And  in  suburban  Evanston,  Weiboldt  began 
servicing  potential  customers  well  ahead  of  the  opening  of 
its  new  branch  store,  scheduled  for  completion  next  year. 
There  Weiboldt  made  available  for  public  parking  the 
upper  level  of  its  million  dollar  double-tiered  parking  struc¬ 
ture.  When  the  lower  level  of  the  structure  is  completed 
the  unit  will  have  six  acres  of  parking  area,  with  the  upper 
level  linked  directly  to  the  store  by  an  across-the-street  over¬ 
head  ramp. 


Invitation  to  Soli.  Back  in  August,  R.  H.  White’s  in  Boston 
had  given  slumping  New  England  industry  a  much  needed 
shot  in  the  arm  with  its  offer  to  buy  as  much  good  mer¬ 
chandise  “as  New  England  manufacturers  can  offer.”  h 
was  a  proposition  timed  well,  published  on  the  heels  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  report  that  listed  the  condition 
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The  Gertz  multi-story  warehouse,  Jamaica,  N  Y, 
Built  by  Turner  Construction  Company 


Gertz  warehouses 
consolidated  here! 


For  25  years  Abbott  Merkt  has  served 
clients  such  as  these: 


.  Altman  &  Company 
S.  Ayres  &  Company 
I  Bamberger  &  Company 
jbomingdale  Brothers 
urdine's,  Inc. 
te  Dayton  Company 
le  T.  Eaton  Company 
te  Fair  Store 
3rbes  &  Wallace 
imbel  Brothers 
olle  Brothers  Company 
earn  Department  Stores 
echt  Brothers 
^e  Hecht  Company 
ess  Brothers 


Joseph  Horne  Company 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company 
Krauss  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Hutzler  Brothers  Company 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Kresge  Department  Store 
Lansburgh  &  Bro. 

Fred'k  Loeser  &  Company 
Palais  Royal,  Inc. 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 
Sanger  Brothers 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company 


ABBOTT,  MERKT 

designers  of  department  store  structures 


Four  stories  in  height,  approximately  1 82,000  square 
feet  of  space,  completed  1 2,  months  from  the  date  of 
starting  preliminary  plans.  Construction  costs  were 
less  than  $5.00  per  square  foot  —  almost  25*/*  under 
initial  estimates. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  a  triangular  plot,  Banked 
on  two  sides  by  railroads  at  elevations  of  1 7  to  28  feet 
above  the  street,  our  planning  turned  a  seeming  lia¬ 
bility  into  an  asset  by  cutting  one  corner  of  the  building 
to  avoid  an  expensive  retaining  wall.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  several  ground  levels,  rail  receiving  was  placed 
on  the  third  Boor.  As  designed,  the  building  may  be 
expanded  at  least  40%  horizontally. 

If  you  contemplate  new  store  or  warehouse  construc¬ 
tion,  we  should  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
its  design  from  the  standpoint  of  both  economical  build¬ 
ing  and  low-cost  operating  layout. 

AND  COMPANY 

io  east  4oth  st..  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


C«ntury  in  St.  Louis. 


n: 

Almost  everyone  in  St.  Louis  was  a  lot 


better  informed  on  his  American  history  as  a  result  of  a 
refresher  course  administered  by  Famous-Barr  as  part  of  iu 


100th  anniversary  program  last  month.  To  celebrate  the! 
birthday  of  its  big  main  store  and  also  the  first  one  for  its  j 
suburban  Clayton  store,  Famous-Barr  staged  the  “Pageancj 
of  Old  St.  Louis”  in  its  ninth  floor  exhibition  hall,  wherjii 
priceless  historic  pieces  belonging  to  the  Missouri  Historical^ 
Society  were  put  on  display.  The  rare  exhibit  included  hiv 
toric  manuscripts,  Indian  lore,  period  costumes  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  paintings.  Windows  also  carried  the  historical ' 
theme,  with  displays  of  guns,  knives,  walking  sticks  and  a 
flock  of  other  items  tlating  back  to  frontier  days.  Another 
centennial  action  by  the  St.  Louis  store  to  assure  the  city’i 
school  children  a  better  education  in  American  history,  was 
the  grant  of  $7,000  to  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  to 
enable  the  society  to  conduct  classes  for  the  children. 


\ 

'\ 

\ 


Old-style  fire-fighting  drama  was  portrayed  in  one  of  the  windows 
given  over  to  Famous-Barr’s  ‘Pageant  of  Old  St.  Louis.”  Interior 
exhibit  and  windows  displayed  historic  pieces  belonging  to  the 
Missouri  Historic^  Society. 


of  manufacturing  in  that  area  as  critical.  The  invitation, 
in  the  form  of  newspaper  advertising,  drew  hundreds  of 
offers  from  manufacturers  and  meant  large  orders  for  the 
majority  of  them.  Last  month  White’s  was  again  stirring 
up  the  manufacturers,  this  time  on  a  national  scale.  Its  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  read:  “An  invitation  to  advertisers 
in  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine”.  It  told  of  a  promotion 
the  store  was  planning  and  solicited  the  support  of  “those 
advertisers  whose  merchandise  is  carried  by  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores.”  Qualified  manufacturers  were  urged  to  get 
in  touch  “at  once”  with  White’s  New  York  office  where 
buyers  and  merchandise  men  were  waiting  to  do  business. 
That  the  store’s  method  of  approaching  its  resources  was 
getting  good  results  in  desirable  merchandise  was  reflected 
in  its  sales  figures  for  September.  “Biggest  September  in  our 
history”  was  its  way  of  saying  that  the  promotional  approach 
to  its  merchandising  program  was  paying  dividends. 

Shoplifting  Makes  The  Post.  In  its  October  22  edition.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  gives  its  readers  a  rundown  of  the 
problems  and  losses  the  retailer  faces  as  a  result  of  shop¬ 
lifting  activity.  The  Post  estimates  that  a  hidden  tax  of 
about  one  per  cent  of  department  store  sales  is  paid  by 
the  American  public  because  of  shoplifting  losses.  Thefts, 
according  to  the  article,  run  some  $75  million  yearly,  the 
cost  of  combating  the  shoplifters  to  another  $25  million. 
Other  Post  conclusions:  that  19  out  of  20  shoplifters  are 
women;  that  thefts  run  higher  in  winter,  and  finally,  that 
shoplifters  usually  get  caught. 

In  Detroit,  where  stores  have  reported  their  shortages  run¬ 
ning  well  above  the  national  average,  the  local  Controllers’ 
Group  has  recommended  a  specific  control  plan  to  prevent 
shortages.  Installation  of  the  plan  takes  $0  days.  Most  re¬ 
tailers,  the  Group  decided,  know  where  the  weaknesses  lie  in 
their  control  systems  and  what  steps  are  necessary  to  correct 
the  flaws,  but  simply  neglect  to  institute  the  improvements. 
Their  conclusion,  that  neglect  is  the  greatest  barrier  to 
effective  shortage  control. 


Window  Display  As  Usual.  With  its  regular  main  floor 
windows  blocked  from  street  traffic  by  a  high  wooden  barri¬ 
cade  erected  as  a  protective  measure  while  major  construc¬ 
tion  alterations  are  in  process,  Wurzburg’s,  Grand  Rapidi, 
quickly  made  the  best  of  the  situation.  Into  the  barricade 
were  set  a  series  of  decorative  window  display  boxes,  each 
with  an  attractive  display  featuring  “Famous  Names  at 
Wurzburg’s”.  The  displays  are  changed  every  two  weeki. 


THE  BOSTON  CONFERENCE 

¥N  the  fall  of  every  year  there  occurs  in  New  England  one 
of  the  most  attractive  phenomena  of  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  scene,  the  quiet  assemblage  known  as  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution.  Its  s{X)nsor  is  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  scholarly.  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  and  Boston  University 
take  an  imp>ortant  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  list  of 
coopierating  organizations  includes  31  other  universities. 
Every  year,  in  response  to  highly-valued  invitations  from 
Daniel  Bloomfield,  the  soft-spoken  director  of  the  Boston 
retail  group,  speakers  drawn  from  the  top  levels  of  the  .  ■ 
national  business  and  academic  structure  travel  to  Boston  * 
for  this  occasion.  They  meet  a  thoughtful  audience  which  ^ 
does  not  ask  them  to  over-simplify,  to  sf)ellbind,  or  to  pro- 
duce  operating  tips  that  can  be  put  in  effect  overnight.  This  g 
audience  wants  to  be  briefed  on  the  most  valuable  economic  i 
thinking  of  the  day,  and  is  prepared  to  work  at  the  job  of 
understanding  and  evaluating. 

The  tradition  of  distinguished  speakers  was  well  and  truly  h 
carried  out  last  month,  when  the  21st  annual  Conference  j| 
was  held.  There  were  opening  addresses  by  P.  A.  O’Connell, 
president  of  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Conference,  and  H.  D.  Hodgkinson,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board.  President  Truman  sent  an 
optimistic  message  about  business  conditions.  Speakers  cov¬ 
ered  a  wide  range  of  topics;  international  trade  got  serious 
attention;  so  did  long  range  distribution  problems  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  national  consumer  economy,  and  finally 
there  were  some  addresses  directed  specifically  to  internal 
operating  situations  within  the  distributive  organization. 

{Cotitinued  on  page  44) 
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1949  Credit  Management  Year  Book 


Edited  by  A.  LEONIDAS  TROHA 


Jor  Every  Retail  Smutive 

concerned  with 
CREDIT  SALES  PROMOTION 

—  New  techniques  in  credit  sales  promotion 
—  How  to  merchandise  credit 

—  How  to  promote  credit  sales  through  the  newspapers 

COLLECTIONS 

—  How  experts  collect  accounts 
—  Verbatim  report  of  collection  clinic 
—  How  to  control  overbuying  and  pyramiding 
—  How  to  improve  collection  correspondence 

EXPENSE  CONTROL 

—  How  to  plan  and  control  an  expense  budget 
—  How  to  increase  productivity 
—  How  job  analysis  works  in  the  credit  department 

BRANCH  STORE  CREDIT  PROCEDURES 

—  Profitable  operating  methods 
—  Verbatim  report  of  branch  store  clinic 

CREDIT  BUREAU  RELATIONS 

—  How  to  improve  credit  bureau  service 
—  Innovations  in  credit  bureau  operations 

AND  MANY  OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  IMPORTANCE 
TO  THE  RETAIL  EXECUTIVE 


A  completely  new  Year  book  —  The 
work  of  8G  experts  published  in  a 
single  volume  —  The  latest  in  profit¬ 
able  sales  promotion  ideas.  ex])ense 
control  methods,  ways  to  collect  your 
accounts  and  control  overbuying, 
profitable  branch  store  credit  opera¬ 
tions.  —  Solutions  to  small  and  large 
store  credit  problems  in  today's  “lid 
off”  credit  economy  —  problems  that 
retail  management  hasn't  experienced 
in  10  years  —  problems  you  are 
rcffuirefl  to  solve. 
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{Continued  from  page  42) 

Ratoilvr's  Civic  RMponsibilitiM.  The  single  retailer  on 
the  slate  of  20  speakers  was  Stanley  Marcus,  executive  vice 
president  of  Neiman  Marcus.  Marcus  spoke  urgently,  even 
angrily,  of  the  need  for  retailers  to  take  their  stand  publicly 
on  matters  of  community  and  national  interest.  “The  bulk 
of  retailers,”  he  said,  “are  afraid  to  take  part  in  contro¬ 
versial  civic  or  national  issues,  for  fear  of  antagonizing  some 
portion  of  their  buying  public.  [But]  the  only  issues  worth 
concern  are  controversial  issues.  Yes,  we  can  stay  out  of 
politics— if  we’re  willing  to  pay  the  economic  consequences, 
which  can  be  far  greater  than  the  economic  sanctions  exer¬ 
cised  by  those  who  disagree  with  us.” 

“When  Fred  Lazarus,  a  great  retailer,  said  last  year,  ‘What 
is  good  for  the  consumer  is  good  for  the  retailer,  and  what 
is  good  for  the  retailer  is  good  for  the  consumer,’  he  enunci¬ 
ated  a  principle  to  which  all  thinking  retailers  subscribe. 
Armed  with  this  belief,  who  has  better  right  than  the  retailer 
to  appear  before  legislators  to  advise  them  on  the  effects  on 
pending  or  proposed  legislation?” 

.  .  .  “Mindful  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  retailer,  retailers  should  work  actively  on  matters 
in  the  public  interest.  They  should  work  individually  and 
through  their  state  and  national  trade  associations.  All 
retailers,  large  and  small,  must  work  to  create  better  cities, 
better  economic  conditions  for  their  customers,  the  citizens 
of  their  communities  .  .  .  Monetary  contribution  is  the 
static  method  of  participation;  personal  activity  is  needed.” 

Marcus  emphasized  that  the  public  good,  rather  than 
short-term  private  gain,  must  be  the  touchstone  by  which 
retailers  test  their  right  and  their  obligation  to  influence 
community  and  national  affairs. 

For  those  business  men,  in  or  out  of  retailing,  who  regard 
their  responsibility  to  the  nation  today  as  a  matter  of 
“selling”  the  free  enterprise  system,  Marcus  had 'a  warning; 
the  job  is,  rather,  the  continuous  development  of  “a  better 
free  enterprise  system,  vital  enough  to  conifx?te  successfully 
against  the  tempting,  though  often  spurious,  attractions  of 
other  economies.  .  .  .  Modifications  to  the  system  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  carefully  studied,  but  not  eternally  resisted.” 

Turning  from  public  responsibilities  to  administration 
within  the  store,  Marcus  said  that  retailers  can  help  make 
the  free  enterprise  system  work  better  by  shifting  emphasis 
to  human  values.  No  system  can  be  said  to  work  well,  he 
pointed  out,  if  people  do  not  find  satisfaction,  growth  and 
psychological  security  as  well  as  material  rewards  in  their 
work.  He  said  that  executives  at  every  level  should  be 
judged  just  as  much  by  their  ability  to  create  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  among  workers  as  by  their  accomplishments  in  sales. 

He  urged  that  a  similar  shift  in  emphasis  be  carried  out 
in  the  training  offered  by  schools  of  business  administration, 
whos^  representatives  were  numerous  in  his  audience.  “Too 
many  of  the  graduates  I  have  observed,”  said  Marcus,  “are 
better  trained  to  interpret  a  balance  sheet  than  the  require¬ 
ments  of  people.” 

Anti-Trust  Drive— "You're  All  in  It  Together."  Our  national 
anti-trust  policy  is  a  melange  of  different  objectives.  We 
want  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  keep  competition  alive 
and  healthy,  prices  low,  production  high,  employment  full, 
and  comjjetitors  many.  These  objectives  require  careful 


balancing.  An  over-eager  drive  to  achieve  any  one  of  them  j 
can  endanger  the  others.  We  are  caught  in  a  dangerous  f 
situation  of  this  kind  today,  said  Harry  L.  Hansen,  of  the  i 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business.  “Our  i 
current  preoccupation,”  he  said,  “is  with  preserving  the  num-  * 
ber  of  competitors  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  objectives”;  thhi 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is! 
being  enforced  on  the  “assumption  that  the  ideal  competi-  ^ 
tion  is  where  there  is  no  p>ossibility  of  any  competitor  being  i 
hurt.” 

Reform  of  legislation  is  needed,  he  continued,  but  even  I 
more  important  is  the  economic  education  of  those  who ! 
administer  the  legislation  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  whole 
public.  “You  are  all  in  this  together,”  Hansen  said.  “Don’t 
stand  aside  and  let  those  under  attack  carry  the  ball.”  j 

In  the  legislative  area,  he  said,  the  efforts  should  be  to  | 
repeal  the  Miller-Tydings  Act,  the  state  resale  acts  and 
the  state  selling-below-cost  acts;  and  to  amend  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Act  so  that  claims  of  violation  must  have  more 
substance  than  the  mere  possibility  of  injury. 

To  achieve  more  intelligent  application  of  the  law  Han  ^ 
sen  had  a  most  interesting  suggestion  to  offer.  The  actions 
of  the  courts  and  legislatures,  he  said,  have  been  influenced 
in  this  field  largely  by  “academic  economists.”  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  individual  businesses  everywhere  undertake  to 
give  these  economists  a  practical  education  by  offering  them 
internships;  “Put  the  economics  instructor  behind  a  desk: 
let  him  answer  the  telephone  call  from  a  salesman  reporting 
a  competitive  situation  calling  for  a  price  concession;  help 
him  to  understand  your  problems.  Is  this  not  preferable  to 
passively  accepting  the  effect  of  this  man’s  teaching  and  then  i 
fighting  a  public  opinion  or  a  legal  opinion  conditioned  by 
his  ignorance?” 

Also  in  the  educational  area,  he  maintained  that  industry 
should  support,  not  resist,  proposals  for  establishing  a  na¬ 
tional  board  or  research  group  for  continuing  study  of  anti 
trust  problems. 

And  finally,  Hansen  said,  comes  the  area  of  self-exami¬ 
nation:  “Why  wait  until  injunctions  and  cease  and  desist  1 
orders  appear  against  you?  Clear  away  those  policies  you 
don’t  really  need,  but  which  exist  as  potential  sore  spots.” 

Cost  of  Distribution.  Viewei  s-with-alarm  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  distribution  costs  their  target  for  the  last  20  years,  and 
Horace  B.  McCoy,  director  of  the  Office  of  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  quoted  Boston 
Conference  speakers  of  the  past  to  prove  it.  Today  dis¬ 
tribution  is  still  under  fire.  But  McCoy  said  the  criticism, 
though  understandable,  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  It  does 
not  take  into  sufficient  account  the  role  distribution  has 
played  in  lowering  production  costs: 

“Increased  efficiency  and  lower  unit  costs  in  production 
resulting  from  mass-production  techniques  are  often  possible 
only  through  the  expansion  of  markets,  which  adds  to  the 
relative  costs  in  distribution.  In  general,  however,  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  lower  final  cost  to  the  consumer.” 

SqIm  Opportunities  Ahead.  To  emphasize  the  rate  at 
which  the  American  standard  of  living  is  rising  in  our  time, 
A.  W.  Zelomek,  president  of  the  International  Statistical 
Bureau,  offered  these  figures:  Between  1920  and  1940,  the 
population  increased  25  per  cent.  But  the  growth  in  pro 
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duction  of  goods  and  services  doubled— which  meant  an  im¬ 
provement  in  living  standards  of  about  60  per  cent. 

Zelomek  said  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
trend,  over  the  long  run,  will  continue.  With  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  course,  come  problems:  “A  high  standard  society 
is  a  volatile,  changing  society.  It  can,  and  does,  vary  its 
spending  much  more  rapidly  and  drastically  than  the  family 
living  at  a  subsistence  level.  Foresight,  recognition  of  basic 
trends  and  continual  alertness  to  the  changing  demands  of 
the  public  have  become  essential  .  .  .  When  the  retailer  sells 
a  television  set,  for  example,  he  knows  that  he  is  creating 
a  demand  for  tubes  and  parts.  But  I  wonder  whether  he 
stops  to  think  that  he  may  also  be  reducing  the  later  de¬ 
mand  for  toys  and  games.” 

Like  Horace  McCoy,  Zelomek  thought  that  few  people 
understand  how  greatly  the  cost  problems  of  distribution 
differ  from  those  of  manufacturing.  But  with  the  concen¬ 
trated  attention  the  subject  is  getting,  and  with  the  increase 
in  importance  of  national  distributors,  he  looked  for  a  rise 
in  distributive  efficiency  and  a  slow  but  steady  decline  in 
distributive  costs. 

Th«  Rich  Pacific  Coasters.  The  University  of  Washington 
sent  Nathaniel  H.  Engle,  director  of  its  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  to  present  some  serious  and  stimulating  facts 
about  the  market  p)otentials  of  the  three  West  Coast  States, 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  1940  these  States 
accounted  for  7.4  p>er  cent  of  the  population;  in  1948  they 
had  9.7  per  cent  of  the  population;  for  1%0  the  projection 
is  12  per  cent.  Income  payments  to  individuals  accounted 
for  9.7  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  total  in  1940;  next  year  they  are 
estimated  to  reach  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  by  1960, 
the  12  per  cent  of  the  population  living  on  the  coast  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  account  for  14.0  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  income 
payments. 

“These  projections  .  .  said  Prof.  Engle,  “are  based  on 
the  most  scientific  techniques  available  and  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  marketing  men  as  something  more  than  the 
playthings  of  statisticians.  Marketwise,  a  near  doubling  of 
a  region’s  population  in  20  years  deserves  serious  thought. 

.  .  .  Sales  quotas  for  Western  markets  need  to  be  sharply 
revised.  So  recent  and  so  great  have  been  the  changes  in 
population  and  income  that  national  distributors,  still  rely¬ 
ing  on  1940  census  data,  have  been  slow  to  make  necessary 
adjustments.” 

Human  Enginoaring.  Evidence  of  the  exhaustive  study  of 
distribution  costs  which  is  going  on  in  retail  quarters  ap¬ 
peared  in  impressive  detail  in  an  address  by  Delbert  Duncan, 
professor  of  marketing  at  Cornell  University,  whose  subject 
was  “Effecting  Higher  Productivity  in  Retailing.”  Duncan 
described  and  evaluated  the  various  techniques  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering  approach;  then  took  up  other  methods 
of  increasing  efficiency.  High  on  his  second  list  was  the 
strengthening  of  employee  morale— “a  powerful  driving 
force  when  conditions  are  right.”  Like  Stanley  Marcus,  he 
decried  tendencies  to  forget  that  every  jobholder  in  the 
store  is  a  unique  and  important  human  individual.  “The 
great  need  today,”  said  Duncan,  “is  not  for  an  industrial 
engineering  approach  to  the  major  problems  confronting 
retailing  but  rather  a  human  engineering  approach.” 


Television— A  Revolution.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  tele-  | 
vision  on  retailing  by  the  end  of  1953,  say,  when  the  FCC  I 
estimates  that  there  will  be  18  million  receivers  in  use?  The  I 
word  for  it  is  “revolutionary”,  according  to  James  D.  Shouse,  I 
president  of  the  Crosley  Broadcasting  Corp.  jl 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  it  should  mean  smaller  inventor- 1 
ies,  rapid  adjustments  to  changes  in  demand:  “Television 
can  do  the  primary  sales  job  in  the  honte,  w’here  it  can  be  ; 
done  best,  thus  simplifying  the  sales  job  in  the  store.  It  can,  [; 
and  should,  enable  the  dealer  to  operate  with  an  appreci- 1| 
ably  smaller  inventory.  Smaller— but  still  adequate—  inven-  l 
tories  in  the  dealer’s  hands  can  result  in  a  great  deal  more  ? 
flexibility  to  the  manufacturer.  He  has  more  freedom  in  | 
bringing  out  new  models;  he  has  more  flexibility  in  price  j 
adjustments  that  are  important  in  a  competitive  market,  j 
He  can  exercise  more  care  on  his  forward  commitments,  as  j 
can  his  distributor  and  his  dealers.”  j 

Turning  to  the  broader  influences  which  will  be  wielded  ! 
by  “a  system  of  mass  communication  so  complete  as  to  trans-  1 
cend  all  barriers,  either  real  or  artificial,”  Shouse  talked  ;; 
seriously  of  the  need  for  preventing  its  misuse;  “.\ny  instru- 
ment  so  powerful  contains  a  potential  for  good  and  a  11 
potential  for  bad.  I  would  hope  during  the  next  year  or  * 
two  to  see  a  revaluation  of  all  the  safeguards  that  have  been 
set  up  to  protect  radio  broadcasting  from  abuse,  equally  on  r 
the  part  of  the  licensees  and  on  the  part  of  Government. 

.  .  .  There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  real  need  for  fresh  ij 
evaluation  of  the  balance  between  proper  control  and  the  i,! 
maintenance  of  proper  freedom.”  | 

•  •  • 

There  were  13  other  speakers,  every  one  of  whom  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  body  of  marketing  knowl¬ 
edge.  All  the  speeches  are  published  in  proceedings  avail-  ; 
able  from  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SERVICES  | 

Top  Designers  To  Set  Fashion  In  Carpat.  The  entire  carpet 
industry  will  be  represented  in  a  sp)ecial  collection  of  de-  H 
signs  to  be  called  “Carpet  Fashions  for  ’50”  which  will  form 
the  backbone  of  the  industry’s  Fashion  Opening  scheduled 
for  -April  17-27,  1950.  Top-flight  designers,  among  them  ;  = 
Jacques  Fath,  Paul  McCobb  and  Russel  Wright,  have  been  i 
commissioned  to  create  special  carpwt  designs  for  the  collec 
tion.  This  will  be  the  second  annual  edition  of  the  opening, 
an  industry-wide  promotion  w’hich  is  designed  to  show  the 
new  fashions  in  wool  carpets  and  rugs,  to  introduce  new 
trends  and  to  foster  fresh  and  original  carpet  designs  in 
keeping  with  the  best  design  for  modern  living.  ; 

Instructional  Courses  for  Fitters.  The  1950  series  of  Camp  ; 
Courses  for  Fitters,  given  by  the  S.  H.  Camp  Co.,  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Mc.Alpin,  New  York,  January  16-19,  and 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  February  20-23.  -All  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Camp  educational  , 
staff. 

Challengs  for  Salespeople.  “Are  Salespeople  Really  Nec-  j- 
essary?”  is  a  little  four  page  booklet  prepared  by  Donald  K-  |*j 
Beckley,  director  of  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  as  a  ■ 
challenge  to  salespeople  to  do  a  better  selling  job.  The  -j 
folder  is  suggested  for  distribution  to  retail  salespeople  to  'j 
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Mr.  Ohrbach's  opinion 
is  ithared  by  hundreds 
of  retail  executives  wbo 
are  finding  tbe  Grand 
Rapids  principle  of 
unlimited  convertibility 
an  answer  to  tbe  posi¬ 
tive  need  for  greater 
economy  and  a  more 
effective  means  of 
keeping  merchandise 
in  motion. 


help  those  who  lose  sales  and  customers  through  their  in¬ 
difference  to  good  selling  techniques. 

Govarnmsnt  Information  on  Retailing.  Retailers  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  various  forms  of  assistance  available 
to  them  from  Federal  Government  agencies  will  be  helped 
by  a  new  publication  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  “1949  Guide  to  Government  Information  on  Retail¬ 
ing,”  a  bibliography  of  publications  related  to  the  retail 
trades. 

Flash  Gorham,  Coffee-Pot  Salesman.  To  insure  accurate 
point-of-sale  information  in  its  big  promotion  of  rubber¬ 
less  glass  coffee  brewers,  the  Cory  Corporation  has  prepared 
a  cartoon-type  pamphlet  for  distribution  to  retail  sales  clerks, 
emphasizing  important  selling  points  to  use  on  the  potential 
customer.  The  pamphlet  is  a  top-grade  job  of  art  work  and 
copy.  Chances  are  there  will  be  few  clerks  who  get  their 
hands  on  the  pamphlet  who  won’t  read  through  the  sales 
adventures  of  “Flash  Gorham,  Super-Salesman,”  as  Cory  has 
dubbed  its  comic  strip  character. 

Christmas  Stocking  for  the  Home.  I'he  Home  Furnishings 
Industry  Committee  is  again  pushing  its  “Give  Something 
for  the  Home”  slogan  to  promote  home  goods  as  Christmas 
gift  items.  Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  are  scheduling 
special  Christmas  furniture  supplements  and  a  special  mer¬ 
chandising  kit  is  being  made  available  to  all  stores.  The  kit 
contains  a  plan  book,  posters,  signs,  window  streamers  and 
advertising  mats.  The  apjjeal  of  the  campaign  should  be 
strong  in  the  light  of  a  recent  poll  by  Sales  Management 
which  showed  that  household  goods  are  preferred  to  all 
others  as  “the  single  gift,  within  reason”  women  would  like 
for  Christmas. 

Hobby  Horse  Display.  One  of  Cannon  Mills’  Christmas  dis¬ 
play  ideas  for  its  gift  sets  is  a  three  dimensional  hobby  horse 
done  in  color.  Cannon  w'ill  send  these  displays  to  all  stores 
free  of  charge  as  long  as  their  supply  lasts. 

Outdoor  Signs  for  Model  Railroads.  With  its  1949  Christmas 
catalog,  Lionel  Corporation  is  distributing  sets  of  eight 
miniature  outdoor  billboards  featuring  the  products  of  lead¬ 
ing  national  advertisers.  This  landscaping  assistance  for 
miniature  railroad  builders  is  the  result  of  a  three-way  co¬ 
operative  deal  among  Lionel,  Standard  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing,  who  originated  the  idea,  and  the  advertisers.  The  model 
billboards  are  full  color  reproductions  of  familiar  outdoor 
ads.  After  its  original  catalog  distribution,  Lionel  plans  to 
make  the  model  posters  part  of  their  regular  miniature 
railroad  sets. 

Sales  Helps.  Recent  publications  and  training  aids  released 
by  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  include:  Two  35mm  silent  strip  films,  “Mer¬ 
chandise  Facts  to  Help  You  Sell  Toys”  and  “Merchandise 
Facts  to  Help  You  Sell  Blouses,  Sweaters  and  Skirts”;  a  new 
edition  of  “Lost  Sales  Opportunities”  based  on  1948  figures, 
and  a  manual  on  department  store  maintenance,  “House¬ 
keeping  Handbook  for  Retail  Stores.” 

Plastics  Buying  Guide.  The  Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers 
Association  is  supplying  all  retailers  with  copies  of  the  new 
edition  of  its  “How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Plastics”.  Copies  may 


lie  obtained  free  of  charge  from  PMMA,  Washington,  D.  C.  1 

Simplified  Layaway  and  Time  Payment  Accounting.  A  new 

folder  just  published  by  Remington  Rand  gives  an  illus¬ 
trated  explanation  of  the  company’s  new  Multi-Matic  Sys¬ 
tem  for  simplified  layaway  and  time  payment  accounting. 
Remington  describes  its  system  as  “the  fastest,  simplest  and  i 
most  accurate  means  yet  develoj>ed”  for  handling  these 
procedures  with  a  haiul-|X)sted  accounting  board.  With  [ 
.Multi-Matic,  journal,  ledger  and  receipt  entries  on  each  | 
transaction  are  accomplished  in  a  single  writing.  The  folder  I 
may  Ire  obtained  by  writing  Remington  Rand’s  New  York  * 
office.  ^ 

Animated  TV  Spots  Available.  A  series  of  three  one-minute 
TV  spots  on  film,  prepared  by  Pequot  Mills  for  its  sheet  and  ; 
pillow  case  lines,  is  now  available  to  retailers  on  a  no  charge  Li 
basis.  These  are  animated  commercials  running  54  seconds  I 
with  provision  for  a  six-second  trailer  for  mention  of  the  jf 
individual  store  name.  In  a  preliminary  test  of  the  film’s  I 
pulling  power,  the  manufacturer  has  scheduled  the  spots  I 
for  five  New  York  stations,  mentioning  stores  in  that  area.  I 

Schedule  of  Shows.  New  York  Lamp  Show,  January  23-27,  I 
Hotel  New'  Yorker;  California  Curtain  and  Drapery  Show,  j 
January  29-February  1,  Alexandria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles;  ’ 
Chicago -Gift  Show,  January  30-February  10,  Palmer  House,  [ 
Chicago;  California  Corset,  Brassiere  and  Lingerie  Show,  | 
February  12-15,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles;  Allied  Gift  ! 
and  Jewelry  Show,  February  18-24,  Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas;  | 
New'  York  Gift  Show,  February  20-24,  Hotels  Statler  and  | 
New  Yorker;  Denver  Gift  Show,  March  5-8,  Albany  Hotel: 
Boston  Gift  Show’,  March  6-10,  Hotel  Statler:  Philadelphia  f 
Gift  Show,  March  13-17,  Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin;  Allied 
Jewelry  Show’,  April  23-28,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  j 
The  consolidated  products  of  the  lamp  industry  will  have  i 
an  exclusive  showing  on  the  West  Coast  at  the  California  L 
Lamp  Show  scheduled  for  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles,  f 
January  29  to  February  1.  The  new  show  will  follow  the  ! 
popular  California  Gift  Show  which  will  run  January  22-27 
in  Los  Angeles.  j 

Progress  Report.  By  way  of  indicating  the  rapidly  growing  j 
popularity  of  shipments  by  air.  Air  Express,  now  beginning  j 
its  23rd  year  as  a  carrier,  tells  that  in  1948  it  handled  four  j 
million  shipments,  compared  with  17,000  in  the  first  year  of 
its  operation.  The  service  was  started  in  1927  by  four  > 
pioneer  airlines  and  the  Railway  Express  Co.  Last  year  it  I 
lugged  75  million  pounds  of  deliveries  over  a  90,000  mile  | 
network  of  air  routes  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  I 

Combining  Business  and  Citizenship.  In  1948,  IBM’s  world  ; 
trade  business  w'as  340  per  cent  greater  than  in  1939.  Its 
present  world  trade  personnel  has  more  than  doubled  that  i 
of  ten  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this  growth,  the  company  I 
has  set  about  forming  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation  I 
as  a  subsidiary  company  to  handle  all  IBM  business  outside  * 
the  U.  S.  Last  month  with  the  new  plans  complete,  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  chairman  of  IBM’s  board,  spoke  to  his  employees  i, 
and  their  wives  assembled  in  the  company’s  sales  offices  and  | 
factories  in  113  cities  in  48  countries,  using  a  record  world- r 
wide  telephone  hookup.  While  telling  his  listeners  of  the} 
new  company  organization,  Watson  took  occasion  to  calif 
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WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


The  Two  Important  Names 
i  in  Microfilm 


This  modern,  predsioo-built  recorder 
permits  hand  or  automatic  feed  and  a 
choice  of  three  reduction  ratios.  A 
flick  of  a  switch  selecu  8  mm.  or  16 
mm.  photography  on  16  mm.  61m. 


Burroughs  microhlming  is  fast,  simple, 
efficient  and  economical.  Its  adaptability 

Eermits  its  use  in  both  current  record 
eeping  and  in  reducing  storage  records 
to  permanent  film  copy. 

With  this  versatile  microfilm  equipment, 
you  also  obtain  the  knowledge  and  exper* 
ience  of  your  Burroughs  representative  to 
help  you  apply  it  to  your  methods,  your 
needs,  for  greatest  efficiency.  Burroughs 
has  been  helping  mechanize  office  meth¬ 
ods  for  over  60  years. 

You  can  count  on  continuous  operation  of 
your  microfilm  equipment  at  peak  effi¬ 


ciency  because  of  its  dependability . . .  plus 
the  skill  and  availability  of  the  nationwide 
Burroughs  service  organization.  And  Bur¬ 
roughs  processing  centers  are  strategically 
located  to  assure  rapid  handling  and  im¬ 
mediate  development  of  exposed  film  to  the 
highest  technically  controlled  standards. 

Here’s  another  important  point.  You  will 
own  the  microfilm  equipment  you  are 
operating,  which  further  reduces  micro¬ 
filming  cost. 

Ask  your  local  Burroughs  man  to  show 
you  specifically  how  Burroughs  micro¬ 
filming  can  help  you. 


assures 

precision  results 
at 

lower  cost 


Five  Basic  Advantages  of 

SovM  Spoca— Normally  over  4,500 
cubic  inches  of  documents  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  16  cubic  inches  of  microfilm. 

Saves  Tima— As  many  as  six  documents 
can  be  photographed  in  one  second, 
using  the  automatic  feeder. 


Burroughs  Microfilming 

Sovas  Money  —  Saves  labor,  filing  equip¬ 
ment,  storage  and  working  space. 
Assures  Accuracy— Photographic  accu¬ 
racy  is  unequalled. 

Assures  ProtecHon— Reducing  documents 
to  microfilm  proteas  against  misfiling, 
extraaion  or  alteration. 


BURROUGHS 

MICROFILMING 


stores 
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upon  them  for  their  strong  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
whose  fourth  birthday  coincided  with  his  talk. 

PRODUaS 

Vorsatil*  Mtchanical  Counter.  Pitney-Bowes  has  developed 
a  new  general  purp>ose  counting  and  marking  machine  that 
counts  checks,  paper  currency,  tickets  and  coupons,  stubs 
and  receipts,  and  sales  slips  at  speeds  ranging  from  500 
to  1000  per  minute.  It  can  also  be  used  to  endorse  checks, 
date  and  code  cycle  billings  and  cancel  merchandise  coupons. 
The  manufacturer  claims  100  f>er  cent  counting  accuracy 
for  its  new  Tickometer,  which  requires  no  extensive  train¬ 
ing  to  operate  and  feed,  and  which  stacks  the  items  it 
handles  automatically.  The  machine  is  a  production  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  earlier  custom  type  developed  especially  for 
transit  and  amusement  companies. 

Sheut  Wired  for  Heat.  Pacific  Mills  has  a  new  electric  sheet 
ready  for  retail  sale  which  operates  by  dial  control,  is  hand 
washable,  priced  just  under  $20.  The  new  sheet  comes  in 
single  and  double  sizes. 

Wool  Blankets  Ready  for  the  Tub.  Not  completely  shrink 
proof,  but  safe  to  wash  over  and  over  again  without  danger 
of  felting  and  harmful  shrinkage  is  the  wool  blanket  devel- 
op>ed  by  the  Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.  in  cooperation  with 
The  American  Cyanamid  Co.  Blankets  treated  with  Lanaset 
resin  were  tested  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  with  shrinkage  limited 
to  3Vi  inches  in  length,  li/^  in  width.  Untreated  wool 
blankets  in  similar  tests  shrank  approximately  15  inches  on 
both  dimensions.  Tests  covered  the  equivalent  of  10  house¬ 
hold  or  laundry  wool  washes.  The  Lanaset  treatment  does 
not  alter  the  hand  or  appearance  of  the  blanket  and  with 
the  Beacon  product  has  been  applied  for  the  first  time  com¬ 
mercially  to  blankets. 

Springfield  Mills  is  also  marketing  a  shrink-resistant 
blanket  using  a  chlorination  process  to  combat  shrinkage. 
All  of  the  company’s  1950  line  will -be  given  the  Sizeset  treat¬ 
ment  to  ready  them  for  tubbing. 

Home  Sewing  Costs  Slashed.  A  p>ortable  electric  sewing 
machine  made  from  aluminum  alloy  is  now  on  the  market 
priced  well  below  standard  portable  models.  This  machine, 
manufactured  by  Hamilton  Ross  Industries,  Chicago,  weighs 
in  at  12V^  pounds  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  handling  all 
normal  household  sewing.  Its  retail  price,  $49.95. 

Colored  Sheets  a  Staple  Item.  The  market  for  colored  sheets 
continues  to  look  promising.  According  to  the  Pepperell 
News  Sheet,  two  New  York  stores.  Stem’s  and  Gimbels,  had 
racked  up  big  sales  in  the  color  sheets  during  recent  promo¬ 
tions,  a  story  that  was  repeated  in  stores  over  the  nation  that 
were  offering  the  new  lines.  This,  the  manufacturer  said, 
indicated  that  colored  sheets  must  now  be  considered  as 
staple  merchandise  in  any  well-run  department.  Giving 
support  to  this  contention  was  the  consumer  survey  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  The  results  confirmed 
the  strong  trend  to  color.  Of  those  consumers  p>olled  by  the 
Journal,  18  per  cent  proved  to  be  already  owners  of  colored 
sheets;  51  per  cent  indicated  an  interest  in  purchasing  them, 
and  73  per  cent  reported  a  willingness  to  pay  at  least  50 
cents  more  for  colored  than  for  the  bleached  sheet. 


Portable  Wrinkle  Remover.  A  new  portable  electric  steamer 
is  designed  especially  for  store  use,  providing  a  quick,  con 
venient  method  for  removing  wrinkles,  creases,  dust  and 
handling  and  shipping  marks  from  all  kinds  of  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing.  In  addition  to  its  reconditioning  action 
it  can  be  used  to  soften  leather  shoes  and  to  crease  or  block 
hats.  This  device,  manufactured  by  Osborn  Bros.,  Chicago, 
produces  steam  in  10  seconds.  It  is  operated  by  a  handy  foot 
lever  which  controls  the  flow  of  steam  and  allows  the  oper¬ 
ator  use  of  both  hands  in  arranging  articles  for  steaming. 

A  tube  attachment  with  ball  and  socket  joint  points  the 
steam  in  any  desired  direction.  Priced  at  $39.50. 

The  Personal  Touch  on  Gift  Ribbon.  A  new  Kingsley  stamp¬ 
ing  machine  adapts  itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  personal  mes¬ 
sages  and  greetings,  enabling  stores  to  make  up  their  own 
gift  packages  or  personalized  ribbon.  Everything  from 
“Merry  Christmas,  Mary’’  to  “Thank  You,  Matilda’’  can  be 
stamped  on  packages  and  ribbon  in  a  variety  of  lettering. 
Stamping  time  is  one  minute  for  a  yard  of  ribbon.  Available 
from  Kingsley  Stamping  Machine  Co.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Green  Glow  Water  Glasses.  Libbey  Glass  has  been  listening 
carefully  to  what  the  color  researchers  have  to  say  about  the 
most  popular  home  furnishing  colors  for  1950  and  has  in¬ 
troduced-  a  low  priced  prepackaged  tumbler  set  done  in 
rich  green  to  jibe  with  the  popularity  polls  of  home  accessory 
colors.  The  new  Emerald  Glass  is  available  in  three  sizes 
and  will  retail  about  $1.50,  a  set  of  eight. 

New  Plastic  Fiber.  Carbide  and  Carbon’s  newest  plastic 
development  is  “dynel”,  a  staple  fiber  which  the  company 
says  has  high  resilience,  warmth,  strength,  and  fire  resist¬ 
ance,  stability,  “loft”,  moth  proofness  and  fungus  inertness. 
Since  in  addition  it  can  be  dyed  readily  on  conventional 
machinery  with  good  fastness  to  light  and  washing,  and  be¬ 
cause  fabrics  woven  from  it  launder  without  shrinkage  and 
will  not  support  combustion,  the  manufacturer  expects  it 
to  become  a  fiber  of  major  importance  of  special  interest  to 
manufacturers  of  apparel,  blankets  and  floor  coverings.  The 
reason  that  it  takes  so  well  to  laundering  is  that  the  fibers 
do  not  absorb  water— only  the  surface  is  wet— and  as  a  result 
dynel  fabrics  dry  rapidly.  At  present,  it  is  available  in  de¬ 
velopment  quantities  only,  with  commercial  facilities  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  operation  for  its  production  in  the  early 
part  of  1950. 

Low-Cost  Dishwasher.  General  Electric  has  introduced  its 
portable  low-cost  electric  dishwasher,  announced  some 
months  ago,  which  requires  no  permanent  plumbing  or  elec¬ 
trical  connections.  Washer  is  connected  by  rubber  hose  to  hot 
water  faucet  and  by  a  plug  to  electric  current.  When  not  in 
use  it  is  rolled  easily  into  a  corner.  Retail  price  $169.75. 

Combination  Lock  Without  Clicks.  Remington  Rand  has 
equipped  its  new  line  of  safe-files  with  a  manipulation-proof 
combination  lock  which  completely  eliminates  the  tell-tale 
“click”  of  the  tumblers.  This  lock  improvement  frustrate 
the  smart  manipulator  who  relied  on  the  clicking  to  feel  out 
a  combination  sequence.  Credit  for  its  development  goes 
to  Sargent  Sl  Greenleaf  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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SIZING  ixuunuain  pillow 

Has  Sold  Itself  to  Top  Store  Management 


Introduced  only  last  summer,  the  Koolfoam  Pillow  set  astonishing 
sales  records.  Initial  stocks  sold  out,  often  on  the  first  day!  Sample 
pillows  produced  hundreds  of  orders  'for  later  delivery.  And  new 
stocks  sold  out  fast,  too! 

Women  simply  look  at  the  Koolfoam  Pillow’s  luscious  pastel 
beauty  .  .  .  feel  its  delightful  baby-smooth  softness  and  wonderful 
resilience  . . .  and  buy  it! 

That  interests  Top  Store  Management.  In  500  leading  stores, 
executives  are  planning  strong  Koolfoam  promotions.  See  a  partial 
list  of  those  stores  on  this  page. 

HERE’S  THE  SECRET  OF  KOOLFOAM  PILLOW  SALES 

There’s  nothing  like  Koolfoam, 'the  exclusive  product  of  latex  re¬ 
search  by  Dayton  Rubber.  Millions  of  tiny  air  cells,  formed  of  pure 
natural  rubber,  cradle  the  head  with  foamy  softness,  yet  conform 
with  instant  supporting  resilience  to  every  motion  in  sleep. 

Pure,  soft  rain  water,  used  only  in  Koolfoam’s  exclusive  process, 
helps  produce  this  soft  resilience  .  .  .  helps  make  Koolfoam  com¬ 
pletely  odorless  and  100%  allergy-free. 

Sized  properly,  the  Koolfoam  Pillow  fits  all  standard  pillowcases. 
Alluring  colors  . . .  white  or  pastel  pink  or  blue.  The  zippered  cover, 
of  Sanforized  80-square  sheeting,  is  easily  removed  for  washing. 


IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
PROMOTION 

Display  a  Koolfoam  Pillow,  opened  for 
the  greatest  appeal  to  sight  and  touch. 
Display  one  Christmas-wrapped,  as  a 
big,  impressive  gift.  Show  one  mono- 
grammed,  as  a  personalized  gift  that 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Suggest  a  Koolfoam 
Pillow  as  a  new  gift  .  .  .  different,  lux¬ 
urious!  Wire  your  order  today,  collect, 
to  Dayton  Rubber,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


40%  off— l0ss  2%,  10  days  T  ■■  W  W 
Pillows  shippod  1 0  fo  a  carton  I  I 

F.  O.  B.  Waynosvillo,  N.  C. 

Generous  Advertising  Aiiowonse.  A  full  allowance  of  20  cents 
on  every  Koolfoam  Pillow.  Also  .  .  .  counter  and  window 
displays,  statement  inserts,  newspaper  mats,  sales  manuals, 
other  promotional  aids. 


Just  a  Few  of  500  Stores 
Selling  Koolfoam  Pillows 

Tks  Emporium,  Son  Froncitio  Stix,  lotr  t  Fulltr,  St.  looit 
Norsholl  Field  S  Co.,  Chitoi|o  Emory,  Bird,  Thoyor, 

I.  S.  Ayos  t  Co.,  Indionopolis  Komot  City 

Edword  Molliy  Co.,  M.  E.  Ilott  Co.,  Atlontic  Gty 

Now  Hovon  Gimbol  Bros.,  Now  York 

kith's,  Inc.,  Atlontn  Bon  Morcho,  Inc.,  Ashovillo 

Iordan  Monk  Co.,  Boston  HigbM  Co.,  Clovolond 

Tbt  John  Shillito  Co.,  Foloy  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Cincinnoti  Houston 

J.  1.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  Boston  Storo,  MilwoukH 

Tko  Doyton  Co.,  Hinnoopolis  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Fittsburgh 


made  only  by 

Dayton  Rubbor 


stores 


(Continued  from  page  50) 

Electronic  TV  Magnifier.  The  new  line  of  Westinghouse 
television  receivers  features  an  electronic  magnifier  which 
makes  possible  an  enlarged  picture  of  central  action  without 
distortion  or  loss  of  brilliance.  This  improvement  spotlights 
the  central  action  on  the  screen  by  causing  the  normal 
shutters  on  the  set  to  recede,  giving  the  effect  in  the  case  of 
a  12Vi  inch  set  of  a  12i/^  inch  circle  on  the  face  of  a  17  inch 
picture.  The  line  also  carries  the  Westinghouse  electronic 
built-in  antenna,  for  use  in  strong  signal  areas  where  out¬ 
door  installations  are  prohibited. 

Faster  Microfilm  Reading.  A  new  reader  unit  of  Eastman 
Kodak  improves  the  reading  efficiency  of  microfilm  records 
by  providing  a  greater  degree  of  magnification.  Those  films 
with  the  highest  ratio  of  reduction  are  read  at  nearly  normal 
si/e  with  the  new  reader.  Those  of  smaller  ratios  appear  14 
per  cent  larger  than  the  original  documents. 

Non-Tip  Christmas  Tree  Stand.  Christmas  trees  can  now  be 

put  up  in  a  hurry  with  the  use  of  a  new  stand  designed  by 
the  Hilco  Co.,  C^hicago.  The  tree  end  is  lowered  into  a  metal 
leakproof  case.  Inside  are  two  movable  metal  jaws  and  a 
cone  support.  The  weight  of  the  tree  forces  the  support 
cone  downward  causing  the  jaws  to  close  in  and  grip  the 
tree  trunk.  Four  detachable  legs  fixed  with  disc  tips  provide 
non-tip  safety.  As  an  added  feature  the  stand  holds  water  to 
keep  the  tree  fresh. 

Washbasin  Hamper.  A  new  clothes  hamper  has  ailjustable 
sides  and  top  which  |>ermit  it  to  fit  under  any  standard 
washbasin  fixture,  effectively  concealing  drain  pipes  and 
making  use  of  waste  space.  Hamper  is  of  enameled  steel. 
Manufacturer  is  the  Star  Cabinet  (^o.,  liaysitlc,  N.  Y. 

Family  Typewriter.  Underwood  has  a  new  portable  type¬ 
writer  designed  especially  for  family  typing  use,  featuring 
a  keyboard  for  writing  all  the  common  arithmetic  signs  as 
well  as  conventional  business  symbols. 

Color  for  Orion.  Du  Pont  has  announced  the  development 
of  a  dyeing  process  which  promises  to  solve  the  proitlems  of 
coloring  its  Orion  fiber.  Physical  properties  of  the  new  fiber, 
which  will  not  be  produced  commercially  until  the  Fall  of 
1950,  make  it  resistant  to  sunlight,  weathering  and  water 
and  as  a  result  have  made  it  a  difficidt  fiber  to  dye.  With  the 
new’  process  it  has  been  possible  in  the  laboratory  to  make 
the  fiber  absorb  colors  with  outstanding  fastness  to  washing. 
According  to  Du  Pont  chemists,  Orion  is  a  natural  for 
lingerie,  awnings,  automobile  tops  and  industrial  filter 
cloths.  Because  of  its  resistance  to  staining  by  many  classes 
of  dyes  it  is  an  ideal  yarn  for  use  as  a  decorative-effect  thread 
in  piece-dyed  fabrics. 


The  new  typte  antenna  is  not  being  advocated  as  a  good  | 
substitute  for  the  outdoor  type,  but  as  RCA  points  out,  is  i 
designed  only  to  make  the  best  of  the  restrictions  which  I 
landlords  impose.  I 

Low  Cost  Dictation  Recorder.  Two  hours  of  continuous  I 
dictation  can  be  recorded  on  the  new  Wirew’ay  Secretary,  ^ 
w’hich  uses  a  magnetic  w'ire  as  the  recording  medium.  Sub-  lii 
stantial  price  reductions  by  the  adoption  of  this  device  are  I 
offered  over  similar  recording  etpiipment.  Use  of  the  mag- 1 
netic  wire  places  dictating  operation  on  a  cost-free  basis  I 
since  the  w’ire  can  be  re-recorded  repeatedly  for  an  indefinite  I 
period.  Recording  can  also  be  replayed  frequently  or  re- , 
tained  as  a  permanent  record.  Manufacturer  is  the  Wireway 
Uorp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Magnetic  Cuff  Links.  Harvey  Avedon,  New  York  jewelry  | 
manufacturer,  has  tooled  a  set  of  magnetic  cuff  links  that; 
open  with  a  flick  of  the  fingers,  snap  and  stay  closed  by  means 
of  a  secret  magnetic  device.  Tests  show’  they  withstand  a  70- 
ounce  pull  and  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who  fumble 
with  their  French  cuff  fastenings.  The  magnetic  links  will  ■ 
be  available  for  men  and  women  in  75  gold  styles,  carrying  ^ 
lifetime  guarantees. 


The  Bresees 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

merchandise  manager,  and  Fred  H.  Bresee  is  vice  president 
and  treasurer  and  directs  sales  promotion,  advertising  and 
display. 

Fhey  are  all  sons  of  Frank  H.  Bresee,  who  started  as  a 
merchant  in  Otsego  County  w  ith  a  pack  on  his  back  some  16 
years  before  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Fred  Cooper,  founded 
The  Oneonta  Department  Store  on  June  8,  1899. 

Already  the  thinl  generation  is  well  started  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Wilmer  E.  Bresee  has  been  vice  president  and  secretary 
for  some  years.  He  is  Lynn’s  son  and  heads  up  personnel  as 
well  as  unit  control  and  also  functions  as  assistant  merchan 
disc  manager.  Clyde’s  son,  Philip,  is  a  director  as  is  Fred’s 
son,  Robert.  Philip  has  recently  joined  Bresee’s  as  merchan 
dise  manager  of  ready-to-wear  after  six  months  spent  working 


in  the  New’  York  market  with  Independent  Retailers' 
Syndicate.  i 

The  family’s  faith  in  the  future  of  their  enterprise  is  shown 
by  the  continual  moderni/ation  of  the  store  that  has. been  ' 
going  on  since  1941  although  it  w’as  interrupted  by  the  war 
Faith  in  the  future,  however,  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that^ 
Bresee’s  always  expects  to  get  plus  sales  figures.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Bresee’s  is  running  behind  this  year.  i 

But  Fred  Bresee  expressed  his  store’s  philosophy  of  o[>j 
timism  at  a  recent  .Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting  in  the; 


Landlord's  Delight.  Another  manufacturer  bowing  to  the 
will  of  landlords  w’ho  refuse  tenants  permission  to  erect 
outside  television  aerials,  was  RCA,  who  like  Westinghouse, 
is  now  equipping  all  of  its  sets  with  built-in  aerials.  On 
table  models  the  aerial  is  concealed  in  the  cabinet;  in  con¬ 
sole  models,  the  wiring  is  hidden  in  the  legs  of  the  table. 


following  words: 

“Don’t  plan  to  go  behind— plan  to  gain.  Don’t  be  silly  and) 
think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  beat  1948  figures— you  may 
not  beat  them.  But  all  you’re  doing  now  is  backing  i>P*j 
little  to  get  another  start  for  the  greatest  business  in  your; 
young  lives.  You’ll  look  back  at  1948  sometime  and  say.j 
‘Just  a  piker’s  job’.’’  f; 
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Altman’s  Warehouse 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

rolls  of  broadloom  from  the  trucks 
and  deposit  them  on  the  uncrating  de¬ 
vice  of  the  cradle  system  which  is  used 
for  storing,  handling  and  servicing 
broadloom.  This  same  monorail  can 
also  he  used  to  remove  rolls  or  other 
heavy  items  from  trucks  and  deposit 
them  on  live  skids  for  transfer  in  the 
warehouse. 

The  cradle  system  has  324  compart¬ 
ments  for  various  sizes  of  broadloom. 
Remnants  are  stored  on  the  floor  in 
the  space  below  the  cradles,  and  a 
large  wooden  cutting  and  tacking  Hoor 
is  provided.  The  work  room  includes 
the  usual  roller  conveyors  for  binding 
and  a  track  machine. 

One  of  the  interesting  but  experi¬ 
mental  items  of  equipment  is  the  car¬ 
pet  pad  rack.  There  is  a  nine-foot  and 
a  12-foot  rack,  each  accommodating 
three  grades  of  padding  on  horizontal 
axles  mounted  one  above  another. 
Charging  is  done  by  means  of  a  small 
hoist  at  the  rear  of  the  rack  after  steel 
rods  with  roller  bearings  have  been 
run  through  the  center  of  the  roll. 
These  are  placed  on  rolls  sloping  for¬ 
ward,  where  the  front  roll  automatic¬ 
ally  becomes  free  to  rotate,  allowing 
the  padding  to  be  pulled  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  floor. 


SAVE  SPACE  STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION 

SAVE  STEPS  with 

SAVE  TIME  FINISHERS  TABLES 

T^EPARTMENT  STORES  and  Specialty  Shops  in  fast  growing 
numbers  are  installing  Stein-Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables 
for  more  efficient  operation  of  their  Alteration  Departments— both 
men’s  and  women’s. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  are  designed  to  serve  the 
widest  possible  needs;  may  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections, 
added  to,  moved  about  or  rearranged  with  very  little  effort.  Ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  beautifully  finished  hardwood  tops,  fluorescent 
lights,  thread  shelves,  drawers  and  foot  rests  are  supplied. 

Write  us  —  ive’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them! 


*  The  Building 

:  The  warehouse  building  is  about 

200  by  500  feet  and  has  a  total  floor 
area  of  about  216,000  square  feet  in  its 
two  floors  and  basement.  Of  flat  slab 
reinforced  concrete  design,  it  has 
strength  for  the  addition  of  a  future 
third  story.  Horizontal  expansion  is 
possible  on  about  25,000  square  feet  of 
adjacent  ground  now  used  for  parking 
lot  and  garage  shed. 

Due  to  the  site,  one  portion  of  the 
lower  floor  is  underground,  and  a 
ventilation  system  has  been  installed 
to  blow  fresh  air  in  from  windows  on 
the  opjwsite  side,  and  heated  air  out 
to  the  windows. 

In  the  basement  2230  square  feet  are 
devoted  to  record  storage.  Boiler  room 
is  here  and  space  for  an  eventual  incin¬ 
erator.  Oil  is  used  for  fuel,  but  the 
boilers  can  be  coal  fired  if  desired  and 
a  coal  room  for  300  tons  is  provided. 


LA  WRESCE  3i.  STEIN  COMPANY 

aiS-a2S  W.  Van  Bmren  Street  .  .  €hlt>atfo  T.  MUinola 


This  fomplete  Pressing  Unit 

Insures  Better  Work 


An  ideal  pressing  unit  designed 
for  your  work,  a  combination 
of  Patrick  Superheated  Steam 
Pressing  Iron  equipped  with  Mag¬ 
netic  Control  and  Automatic  Heat 
Control  with  our  new  Heavy-Duty 
Press  Board.  Stein  Heavy-Duty 
Pressing  Units  are  built  to  last 
a  life-time.  Extensively  used  in 
Finishing  Departments,  Cleaning 
Plants  and  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments.  No  better  equipment  avail¬ 
able  at  any  price. 
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Analysis  of  Men’s  Furnishings  Sales 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


resetued  a  range  from  5.7  to  17.0  per  cent. 
Four  out  of  five  large  department  stores 
reported  above  the  typical  figure  of  14.0 
per  cent;  the  group  represented  a  range 
from  10.0  to  22.8  per  cent.  Most  other 
department  stores  were  below  10.0  per 
cent. 

Sport  Shirts  in  December,  1948:  The 
typical  contribution  for  all  stores  was  10.0 
per  cent,  and  the  range  was  5.0  to  18.0  per 
cent.  Clothing  stores,  with  a  range  of  5.6 
per  cent  to  12.2  per  cent,  generally  report¬ 
ed  lower  figures  than  department  stores; 
but  only  the  larger  clothing  stores  break 
down  sales  to  this  degree.  Among  large 
department  stores  the  contriliution  figures 
started  at  8.7  per  cent  and  went  up  to  17.0 
per  cent,  with  most  reporting  between  9.2 
and  12.6  per  cent.  Other  department 
stores  varied  over  the  whole  range. 


Handkerchiefs 


Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 
4.0%  2.5% 


Handkerchiefs  in  1948:  The  typical 
contribution  figure  was  2.0  per  cent;  the 
range  from  0.5  to  5.7  per  cent.  Large  de 
partment  stores  reported  a  range  from  0.5 
to  5.2  per  cent  and  a  typical  figure  of  1.5 
per  cent.  In  other  department  stores  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  usually  responsible  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  volume.  The 
clothing  store  range  was  1.3  per  cent  to  5.2 
per  cent,  and  their  typical  figure  was  2.5 


per  cent. 

Handkerchiefs  in  December,  1948:  The 
typical  contribution  on  an  all-store  basis 
was  2.5  per  cent  of  department  volume. 
The  range  was  1.6  to  8.2  per  cent.  Most 
large  department  stores  fell  in  the  range 
from  1.6  to  3.7  per  cent,  but  one  reported 
6.1  per  cent.  Other  department  stores 
varied  over  the  whole  range.  Clothing 
stores  varied  over  the  whole  range  ttx), 
most  of  them  centering  around  the  2.5 
per  cent  figure. 

Men’s  Jewelry 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

2.0%  2.0%  3.0%  3.0% 

Men’s  Jewelry  in  1948:  The  typical 
contribution  was  2.0  per  cent;  the  range 
for  all  stores  was  1.0  to  3.5  per  cent.  Only 
larger  clothing  stores  make  this  break¬ 
down.  .A  majority  of  these  reported  less 
than  the  typical  figure;  whereas  only  one 
department  store  in  five  did  less  than  2.0 
per  cent  in  these  items.  Smaller  and  medi¬ 
um  volume  department  stores  were  gen¬ 
erally  under  typical. 

Men’s  Jewelry  in  December,  1948:  The 
typical  contribution  was  3.0  per  cent;  the 
range  for  all  stores  was  1 .3  to  5.5  per  cent. 
The  range  in  which  most  clothing  stores 
fell  was  narrower,  from  2.3  to  4.3  per  cent. 
However,  only  larger  clothing  stores  make 
this  breakdown.  .Among  large  department 
stores  the  range  was  2.0  to  4.6  per  cent. 


with  twice  as  many  abtne  the  3.0  per  cent 
typical  figure  as  below.  Other  department 
stores  had  a  range  from  1.4  to  3.2  per  cent. 
Their  percentages  were  generally  lower 
than  for  large  department  stores,  except 
for  one  report  of  5.5  per  cent  and  another 
of  8.6  per  cent. 

Belts,  Garters,  Suspenders 

1939  1948  Dec.,  1939  Dec.,  1948 

2.0%  2.5%  2.0%  2.5% 

Belts,  Etc.,  in  1948:  The  typical  con¬ 
tribution  figure  was  2.5  per  cent;  the  range 
was  0.6  to  5.2  per  cent.  The  typical  figure 
for  clothing  stores  was  3.0  per  cent;  the 
range  for  clothing  stores  was  1.9  per  cent 
to  4.9  per  cent.  (Only  larger  clothing  stores 
make  this  breakdown.)  For  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  the  typical  figure  was  also  3.0 
per  cent;  the  range  was  2.0  per  cent  to  5.2 
per  cent.  Most  other  department  stores 
did  less  than  2.0  per  cent. 

Belts,  Etc.,  in  December,  1948:  The 
typical  contribution  was  2.5  per  cent;  the 
range  for  all  stores  was  1.3  per  cent  to 
6.8  per  cent.  Only  larger  clothing  stores 
make  this  breakdown;  for  them  the  range 
was  1.9  to  4.7  per  cent.  Most  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  reported  contributions  be¬ 
tween  2.0  and  3.6  per  cent;  one,  however, 
reported  6.8  per  cent  for  December  and 
5.2  per  cent  for  the  year.  Other  depart¬ 
ment  stores  varied  over  the  whole  range 
between  1.3  and  4.0  per  cent. 


39th  Annual  Convention 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


sfieaking  to  retailers,  but  through  them 
to  the  nation,  for  in  this  country  for 
some  years  past  an  address  by  Dr. 
Conant  has  been  an  event  of  national 
importance. 

Other  distinguished  speakers,  and 
some  controversial  issues  of  national 
significance,  will  play  their  part  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Convention,  on  the 
evening  of  January  9,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  piolitical-economic 
background  of  retailing.  Philip  Le 
Boutillier,  president  of  Best  &:  Co., 
will  speak  on  the  subject,  “Gold— 
Its  Function  in  Restoring  Sanity”. 
Le  Boutillier’s  speech  will  be  of  special 
interest  in  view  of  the  several  open 
controversies  now  going  on  as  to  the 
practicability  of  restoring  the  gold 
standard,  and  in  light  of  {rersistent 
rumors  that  the  government  may  raise 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  near  future. 
[By  way  of  preparatory  briefing  on  the 


subject  of  the  gold  standard,  see  Lew 
Hahn’s  article  on  page  16  of  this  issue 
of  Stores.] 

Retailers  will  listen  with  special  in¬ 
terest  to  Harry  W.  Schacter,  president 
of  the  Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  whose  subject  will  be 
“Retail  Leadership  in  the  Fight  for 
Democracy.”  What  Schacter’s  leader¬ 
ship  has  done  for  his  own  State  is 
national  knowledge  since  the  recent 
publication  of  his  inspiring  book, 
“Kentucky  on  the  March.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  completed  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  whose  mid-Western  reputation  as 
a  s{)eaker  is  fast  growing  to  national 
proportions— Dr.  Russell  J.  Humbert, 
of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Merchandising  Meetings 

Except  for  the  two  all-convention 
sessions  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  even¬ 


ings,  the  week  will  be  organized  into 
specialized  group  meetings,  running 
simultaneously.  All  merchandisers  will 
come  together  for  two  sessions,  one  on 
Tuesday,  starting  with  lunch,  and  one 
on  Thursday.  Exhaustive  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  market  outlook  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  first  meeting;  the  second 
will  explore  possibilities  of  further 
improvement  in  manufacturer-retailer 
relations. 

Among  an  impressive  group  of 
speakers  will  be  Jay  D.  Runkle,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.;  Q.  Forrest 
Walker,  economist,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co., 
Inc.,  who  will  discuss  price  trends; 
Paul  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros.,  who  will 
talk  on  the  future  of  various  types  of 
retail  organizations;  Milton  J.  Greene- 
baum,  vice  president  of  Felix  Lilien- 
thal  8c  Co.  and  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices,  who  will 
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discuss  “Merchandising  &  Buying 
Policies  for  1950”;  and  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  of  the  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Retail 
Business  Outlook”.  High  on  the 
agenda  for  discussion  at  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  meetings  will  be  ways 
and  means  of  improving  manufac¬ 
turer-retailer  cooperation  on  timing 
of  orders  and  deliveries. 

For  the  rest  of  their  meetings,  the 
merchandisers  will  split  up  into  divis¬ 
ional  and  departmental  clinics.  There 
will  be  sessions  devoted  to  piece  goods, 
ready-to-wear,  intimate  apparel,  men’s 
and  boys’  wear,  housewares,  children’s 
and  teens’  wear,  accessories,  and  base¬ 
ment  merchandising.  Fashion  shows 
and  films  will  be  features  of  some  of 
the  sessions.  Fabric— particularly  ny¬ 
lon-will  be  a  major  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  all  the  apparel  sessions  as 
well  as  at  the  piece  goods  meeting. 

Personnel  Relations 
All  year,  under  growing  pressure  to 
step  up  employee  productivity,  retail 
managements  have  become  increasing¬ 
ly  certain  that  the  answer  to  this,  as  to 
most  other  store  problems,  lies  in  the 
betterment  of  human  relations— which 
they  also  recognize  as  a  primary  goal 
in  itself.  The  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups  of  NRDGA  will  of>en 
their  program  with  a  joint  session  on 
the  theme:  “Employee  Attitude— the 
Decisive  Factor  in  Efficient  Opera- 
j  tion.”  Among  the  speakers  will  be  one 
of  the  country’s  most  distinguished  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  field  of  f)ersonnel  relations. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Roethlisberger,  Professor  of 
Human  Relations  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admini¬ 
stration.  Since  the  key  person  in  this 
problem  is  the  supervisor,  the  session 
will  include  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
I  practical  elements  of  good  supervision. 

At  an  Employee  Relations  session 
I  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  two 
groups  will  meet  again,  this  time  to 
consider  chiefly  the  impact  of  union¬ 
ization  on  store  management.  The 
speakers  will  include  Louis  Chandler, 
well  known  New  England  labor  re¬ 
lations  attorney,  and  Emerson  P. 
Schmidt,  director  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S. 

The  Personnel  Group  will  hold  two 
■  sessions  by  itself,  one  on  employee 


training  programs,  and  one  a  free-for- 
all  discussion  of  whatever  personnel 
problems  the  members  have  on  their 
mind.  On  Thursday  morning  and 
again  on  Friday  morning  they  will 
team  up  with  the  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  Group  for  discussion  of  successful 
cooperative  programs  in  training. 

Store  Management 

Members  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  who  take  the  brunt  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  pressure  to  reduce  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  will  discuss  ways  and  means  in 
four  sessions.  Two  of  these  will  take 
the  form  of  a  “workshop”  on  supply 
purchasing,  wrapping  and  packing 
and  delivery  problems.  Another  ses¬ 
sion  will  have  the  theme,  “Getting 
More  Return  from  Ojjerating  Ex¬ 
penditures”;  will  include  the  control 
of  both  selling  and  non-selling  expense 
and  an  open  forum  discussion  of  ex¬ 
pense  saving  ideas.  The  speakers  will 
include  Charles  Y.  Lazarus  of  the  F. 
&  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  on 
non-selling  expense;  and  J.  Rogers 
F'lannery,  jr.,  of  Flannery  .\ssociates, 
who  will  discuss  practical  store  layout 


and  fixturing  to  increase  sales.  At  an 
early  bird  session  on  Wednesday,  the 
Group  invites  everyone  to  submit  any 
problem  on  his  mind  and  get  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  help  of  others  who  are  hand¬ 
ling  the  same  situation. 

Smaller  Stores 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  heads 
convention-ward  with  its  usual  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  smaller  store  meetings 
are  likely  to  be  the  liveliest  on  the 
schedule.  There  will  be  two  of  these, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  week  free  for 
attendance  at  the  specialized  sessions 
of  the  Groups.  The  slate  of  speakers 
for  the  meetings  includes:  H.  1.  Klein- 
haus,  who  will  talk  on  selling  incent¬ 
ives;  Donald  K.  Beckley,  director  of 
the  Prince  School,  on  practical  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  smaller  stores;  Bill 
Savitt,  president  of  Savitt,  Inc.,  on 
smaller  store  advertising,  and  E.  Virgil 
Martin,  general  sup>erintendent  and 
jjersonnel  director  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  whose  topic  is  “The  Great  Un- 
tap|x;d  Volume-Builder.” 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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One  Charge  covers  Everything 

including  door-to-door  pick-up 
and  delivery  in  all  cities 
and  principal  towns. 
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Sales  Promotion 

The  convention’s  theme,  “Keep  the 
Goods  Moving”,  means  most  to  retail¬ 
ing’s  hope-of-the-year,  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  men.  The  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  will  combine  forces  for  their 
three  sessions,  all  keyed  to  the  hearty 
title,  “Shirt  Sleeve  Selling.”  They  have 
developed  something  unique  in  con¬ 
vention  programs.  Four  different  co¬ 
ordinated  promotion  programs  which 
have  been  successful  in  the  past  year 
will  be  taken  apart  and  analyzed,  ele¬ 
ment  by  element.  Then  the  problem 
will  be  handled  in  reverse,  and  a  single 
coordinated  program  w'ill  be  built  up 
—probably  a  one-department  cam¬ 
paign  executed  in  many  media.  All 
three  sessions  will  tie  in  closely  with 
the  Division’s  exhibits  of  prize  win¬ 


ning  coordinated  campaigns,  and 
newspaper  advertisements.  These  will 
be  built  up  of  entries  in  two  of  the 
four  contests  announced  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  last  month.  (The  other  two 
contests  are  for  radio  programs  and 
displays  and  these  winners  also  will 
be  announced  at  convention  time.) 
Finally,  an  entire  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  techniques,  with 
clinic  discussion  on  color  advertising 
and  pre-evaluation. 

Control  and  Credit 

7'he  Controllers’  Congress  session 
will  take  up  in  detail  a  matter  of  in¬ 
creasing  interest  to  retail  manage¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  cost-per-transaction 
as  a  basis  for  expense  control.  It  will 
discuss  also  the  break-even  point  in 
its  retail  application,  the  analysis  of 


interim  financial  statements,  and  re¬ 
cent  taxation  developments. 

The  Credit  Management  Division  is 
going  to  concentrate  on  a  clinic  where 
ideas  on  time  and  money  saving  will 
be  exchanged  and  discussed. 

For  the  first  three  days  of  convention 
week  the  American  Trade  Association 
Executives  annual  meeting  will  be 
running  simultaneously  with  that  of 
NRDGA,  in  the  same  hotel.  And  the 
NRDGA  convention  itself  will  open 
with  a  tradition  of  long  standing,  the 
curtain-raiser  luncheon  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buying  Offices. 

Of  nearly  as  great  interest  to  dele¬ 
gates  as  the  sessions  themselves  will  be 
the  exhibits,  by  65  manufacturers  and 
suppliers,  of  money-making  and 
money-saving  merchandise  and  equip¬ 
ment. 


The  Problem  of  Money  {Continued  from  page  17) 
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expensive  things,  such  as  a  newspaper, 
of  any  of  a  multitude  of  small  daily 
necessities.  Thus,  silver,  nickel  and 
copper  were  used  in  addition  to  paper. 

The  supply  of  gold  does  not  have  to 
be  as  great  as  the  amount  of  actual 
money  in  circulation,  although  when 
the  Government  printed  pieces  of 
paper  marked  as  so  many  dollars,  there 
was  on  each  such  piece  of  paper 
money,  except  on  silver  certificates, 
the  promise  of  the  Government  that 
the  Treasury  would  accept  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for  an  equal  sum  in  actual  gold 
at  the  wish  of  the  holder.  Since  there 
never  was  the  slightest  possibility  of 
every  person  holding  this  paper  prom¬ 
ise  demanding  gold  at  the  same  time, 
the  Government  need  keep  on  hand 
only  so  much  gold  as  experience  had 
shown  would  constitute  a  safe  reserve 
against  demands  for  gold.  Thus,  the 
gold  supply  at  various  times  has  been 
sufficient  when  it  was  equal  only  to 
five,  or  six,  or  seven  jaer  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
plus  the  aggregate  of  bank  dejxisits. 

The  value  of  the  gold  standard  of 
coinage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  money  to  be  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  not  exceed  the  amount  for 
which  the  gold  supply  provided.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  the  dollar  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  gold  at  will  insured  the 


stable  value  of  that  dollar. 

We  Abandon  Gold 
At  present  our  money  is  not  tied 
directly  to  gold.  As  the  result  of  the 
great  depression  which  began  in  the 
fall  of  1929,  the  people  suffered  from 
a  deflation  which  increased  the  value 
of  money  as  measured  in  purchasing 
pow’er.  Depressed  conditions  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  future  caused  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  value  dollars  more  than  goods 
and  services,  and  prices  dropped  sharp¬ 
ly.  In  1934,  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion,  desiring  to  ease  the  effects  of  the 
depression,  especially  among  the  farm¬ 
ers,  decided  to  increase  the  price  of 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $35  per  ounce.  At 
the  same  time,  citizens  were  ordered 
to  turn  over  their  gold  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  convertibility  of  money 
into  gold  came  to  an  end.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  promise  to  pay  gold  upon 
the  maturity  of  its  bonds  also  was 
withdrawn. 

This  meant  the  practical  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  gold  standard,  but  under 
the  new  official  price  of  gold,  $35  per 
ounce,  the  American  dollar  was  given 
a  value  of  59  cents,  gold  still  being  the 
gauge  of  value. 

Government  Profits  by  Move 

By  this  arrangement,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  a  neat  profit  of  $14.33  on 
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every  ounce  of  gold  which  was  being|;Qf 
held  as  a  reserve  to  make  gocxl  the 
promise  to  accept  paper  money  and 
give  the  holders  gold.  Having  estab-| 
lished  the  new  price  of  $35  p>er  ounce? 
on  gold,  the  only  way  in  which  that-  pj 
value  could  be  maintained  was  by  thej 
Treasury  standing  willing  to  purchase 
all  the  gold  offered  at  that  price.  lf|jp^ 
citizens  had  been  p>ermitted  to 
gold,  they  would  have  profited  by  the'  ,jj 
increase  in  price,  for  the  Treasury' 
would  have  had  to  buy  their  gold  at- 
the  new  price.  Instead,  the  Govern- 1  ^,. 
ment  forced  its  citizens  to  accept  paper 
money,  no  longer  convertible  intoppp 
gold,  in  exchange  for  the  gold  tho^  <• 
had  had. 


nt 


Money  Supply  Increases  Rapidly 


The  ostensible  purpose  in  this  at 
tion  was  to  introduce  a  degree  of 
flation  to  offset  the  severe  defiation? 
which  had  occurred.  Officially,  it pj 
called  “reflation,”  that  word  seemingj^jj^ 
perhaps,  less  ominous  than  inflation;: 
The  effect  of  it  w'as  to  reduce  the  valu; 
of  the  dollar,  which  would  automati  j 
cally  raise  the  value  in  such  dollars 
those  things  which  they  w’ould  be  ust 
to  purchase. 

At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  iit^YuI 
change  in  conditions  was  noted.  HoWj 
ever,  the  supply  of  money  was  on  tl :  ' 
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increase.  Since  papier  money  no  longer 
was  redeemable  in  gold,  it  was  easy  to 
issue  more  and  more  money.  There 
was  nothing  of  unchanging  value  to 
which  the  dollar  was  tied.  So  from 
something  like  five  billions  of  money 
in  circulation  we  advanced  to  about 
27  billions  of  money.  This  avalanche 
of  new  and  cheapier  money  was  furth¬ 
er  amplified  by  the  huge  bond  issues  of 
the  Government,  which  in  large  part 
were  taken  by  the  banks.  For  every 
dollar  of  Government  indebtedness 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it 
was  possible  to  create  seven  or  eight 
dollars  of  new  credit. 

For  all  practical  considerations,  it  is 
possible  to  compare  money  and  the 
things  which  money  will  buy  to 
weights  placed  upon  oppnjsite  ends  of 
a  see-saw.  Thus  when  you  reduce  the 
values  of  money,  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  goes  up.  When  you  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  money,  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  goes  down.*  The 
immense  floods  of  new  money  and 
credit  reduced  the  purchasing  p>ower 
of  money  and,  consequently,  prices 
went  up.  That  merely  meant  the  great 
ley  and  increase  in  the  formerly  rare  shells  had 
Ig  been  noted  by  the  tribesmen  and  they 

-r  ounce  unwilling  to  exchange  their 

ich  that  products  for  shells  on  the  old  basis, 
is  by  the  Unfortunately,  although  basically 
purchase  rj|g  situation  is  simple,  few  of  our 
price.  11  people  have  had  an  understanding  of 
to  own  happening.  When  the  big 

d  by  the 

increase  of  cheap)er  dollars  brought 
them  more  dollars  in  exchange  for 
their  services,  they  failed  to  realize  it 
was  as  though  they  were  beir^  paid  in 
fragments  of  dollars.  Consequently, 
regarding  a  dollar  as  a  dollar  of  un- 
|<linunished  value,  they  naturally  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  require 
so  many  more  dollars  to  purchase  the 
goods  they  required.  Few  people  have 
realized  that  many  of  our  difficulties 
have  sprung  from  the  unbalance  exist- 
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for  purchase  with  that  money. 

The  important  question  now  is, 
whether  at  this  time  we  should  return 
to  the  gold  standard.  It  is  argued  that 
till  gold  supply  now  is  equal  to  14  pier 

•It  will,  of 

course.  Ire  lecogni/etl  that  other 
influences  than  the  established  value  of  uionev 
*nay  be  reflected  in  a  changing  price  level.— 
L.H. 
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cent  of  the  total  money  supply,  plus 
the  aggregate  of  all  bank  dep>osits,  and, 
since  that  would  be  much  greater  as  a 
reserve  than  normally  we  should  have 
had,  there  is  no  doubt  about  our  abili¬ 
ty  to  return  to  a  currency  convertible 
into  gold  at  |35  per  ounce. 

Should  Wc  Go  Back  to  Gold  Now? 

We  are  interested  in  knowing 
whether  it  would  be  feasible,  and  de¬ 
sirable,  at  this  time  to  go  back  to  gold. 
What  would  be  the  effect  up>on  world 
conditions  and  what  effect  would  it 
have  on  the  United  States?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  live  up  to  the  commit¬ 
ments  we  have  made  to  other  nations, 
if  we  were  to  return  to  gold?  It  would 
seem  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  restoring  a  helpful  trade  with 
other  nations  has  been  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar  already  is  much  harder 
than  the  money  of  other  nations.  An 
American  dollar  backed  by  gold 
would  be  still  more  hard.  Would  not 
that  fact  put  other  nations  at  still 
greater  disadvantage?  Would  such  ac¬ 
tion— a  return  to  gold— be  tantamount 


with  announcing  that  we  have  re¬ 
nounced  all  concern  for  other  nations? 

If  the  re-adoption  of  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  would  have  such  an  effect,  then  it 
is  reasonably  certain  our  Government 
would  refuse  to  go  back  to  gold,  for  it 
would  lose  face  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  effect 
would  be  beneficial,  or  if  it  would  not 
hurt  other  nations,  then  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  favor  immediate 
return  to  gold  should  have  consider¬ 
able  weight. 

These  folks  argue  that  so  long  as 
our  money  is  not  convertible  into  gold 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  Government  because  there  is 
no  limit  upon  the  amount  of  currency 
which  can  be  issued. 

A  convertible  dollar  backed  by  gold 
would  prove  a  safeguard  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  tlie  nation. 
It  would  mean  the  process'  which  has 
been  sucking  the  value  out  of  every 
savings  account,  every  life  insurance 
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policy,  every  bond  and  every  horne, 
would  have  to  tome  to  an  end.  On 
that  basis,  it  would  seem,  there  an 
scarcely  be  any  question  about  the  dt. 
sirability  of  such  a  move.  Whether  « 
not,  considering  the  state  of  the  world 
and  the  commitments  we  have  under 
taken  to  help  put  the  economies  o( 
other  nations  on  a  stable  basis,  it 
is  internationally  expedient  for  the 
United  States  to  return  at  this  time  to 
a  currency  convertible  into  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  is  the  question. 

There  are  at  present  several  organi¬ 
zations  which  assert  that  it  is  entireh 
feasible,  from  every  point  of  view,  for 
the  United  States  to  take  this  action 
One  of  these  organizations  is  known  as 
the  Gold  Standard  League.  It  was 
formed  by  a  man  in  Latrobe,  Pa.. 
and  we  are  informed  that  branch  or 
ganizations  have  been  set  up  in  soint 
dozen  separate  states  to  work  for  this 
objective.  Another  organization  is  tht 
Economists’  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  which  is  composed  ol 
many  eminent  economists.  Bccaust 
this  is  a  question  which  vitally  con 
cerns  you  and  your  business,  yoc 
should  take  advantage  of  every  oppor 
tunity  to  learn  more  about  this  ini 
portant  subject. 


How  to  Plan  a  Store 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

equipment— such  as  furniture,  majoi 
appliances,  etc.— and  the  problem  o; 
providing  Hoor  space  for  these  lines  is 
comparatively  easy  after  the  assort 
merits  have  been  established.  Careiu 
layouts  actually  placing  the  items  or 
the  plans  will  determine  selling  area 
All  other  lines,  however,  are  dis 
played  on  tables,  in  wall  sections  ant 
various  types  of  selling  units  and  it  i 
at  this  point  that  the  full  ingenuity  o 
the  display  director  comes  into  forct 
Equipment  should  be  planned  no 
only  to  display  merchandise  adequate 
ly  for  quick  visibility  and  inspectior 
by  the  customer,  but  in  a  manner  tha 
will  show  the  most  goods  per  squan 
foot  on  the  table  top.  One  of  the  mo' 
important  points  is  to  know  the  valut 
of  selling  space  and  how  to  get  tht 
most  dollar  volume  out  of  every  foo 
of  selling  space.  Furthermore,  seriou 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
planning  of  promotional  locations  or 
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the  equipment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  continuous  promotional  action 
with  a  minimum  of  changes  to  the 
mercliandising  layout. 

I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  we 
learned  this  the  hard  way.  Too  often 
in  planning  a  store  and  putting  in  your 
equipment  you  fill  the  space  and  then 
when  it  comes  time  to  do  a  little  pro¬ 
motion,  there  isn’t  any  space  to  do  it 
in.  Then  you  have  to  go  back  and  re¬ 
merchandise  and  condense  lines— all 
because  you  didn’t  provide  for  your 
promotional  needs  in  the  first  place. 

Equipment  must  be  Hexible  to  ac¬ 
commodate  variations  in  lines  affected 
by  seasonal  changes.  At  this  point,  it 
is  essential  to  establish  a  policy  regard¬ 
ing  methtxl  of  displaying  goods  by 
price  line  or  by  size,  purpose,  color,  or 
a  combination  of  these  methods. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  mer¬ 
chandise  set  up  by  size,  purpose,  or 
color  utilizes  limited  space  to  the  best 
advantage.  Of  course,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  “price  impression”  and  a 
careful  study  of  signing  and  pricing 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  fixture. 

Planning  Related  Selling  Groups 

We  must  now  establish  a  policy  for 
department  layout.  Breaking  our  total 
store  down  into  selling  departments  we 
find  we  have  perhaps  40  or  50  individu¬ 
al  stores.  Further  study  leads  to  the 
grouping  of  all  related  departments 
together,  boiling  down  the  40  or  50  in¬ 
dividual  stores  into  6  or  7  major  mer¬ 
chandise  groups  of  related  depart¬ 
ments. 

By  grouping  related  merchandise  de¬ 
partments  together  in  this  manner  we 
have  a  further  means  of  condensing 
Hoor  area  by  allowing  an  interchange 
of  space  and  equipment  within  the 
total  confines  of  the  major  depart¬ 
mental  groups  to  accommodate  sea¬ 
sonal  changes  or  special  promotions. 
.\lso,  we  provide  convenience  in  shop¬ 
ping  by  having  all  items  of  a  related 
nature  together  to  encourage  multiple 
selling. 

At  this  point,  then,  we  have  con¬ 
densed  our  total  merchandising  re¬ 
quirements  into  three  major  stores— 

1.  Wearables  and  accessories 

2.  Housewares  and  appliances 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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to  men’s  shirts,  you  would  lay  out  S])ace4 
in  relation  to  sales,  putting  the  emphaJ 
sis  on  best  selling  sizes  and  not  distri'^ 
buting  the  space  equally  over  all  sizesJj 
In  all  lines  there  are  always  best  selling) 
sizes,  best  selling  colors,  best  sellii^.; 
price  ranges,  etc.  These  must  all  be^ 
w^eighed  against  a  known  performance; 
and  proper  space  percentages  allowed.  ^ 

Plan  the  Display  Areas 

There  is  quite  often  a  tendency  in 
planning  a  store  to  overlook  promo- 1 
tional  requirements,  at  least  while  thc| 
store  is  in  the  layout  stage.  Of  course,! 
when  this  happens  we  end  up  with  a  - 
well-stocked  good-looking  warehouse,^ 
with  little  chance  to  use  the  display  ' 
selling  techniques  we  know  so  well. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  plan  a  number^ 
of  display  areas  in  each  department J 
whether  it  be  floor  or  table  space,  and  , 
actually  freeze  this  space  on  the  plans. . 
With  proper  advance  planning  thisi 
space  can  be  acquired  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  any  lines  or  items  later  on.  These 
promotional  areas,  of  course,  must  also 
be  considered  with  the  flow  of  traffic 
and  be  located  accordingly. 

Combining  these  elements  and  the 
many  phases  of  planning  and  design¬ 
ing  required  in  each  step,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  store  which: 

1.  Provides  customers  quicker,  more 
convenient  visualization  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  lines  of  merchandise— first, 
by  proper  arrangement  of  items; 


are  ready  to  tackle  the  first  step  of  the 
plan— retail  selling  layout.  At  this 
point  we  should  establish  policy  on  in¬ 
side  traffic  flow  in  relation  to  entrances, 
size  of  aisles,  major  traffic  aisles,  secon¬ 
dary  traffic  aisles  and  selling  aisles. 
Some  stores  choose  to  make  all  aisles 
traffic  aisles  and  sell  on  them.  Other 
stores  choose  to  create  selling  aisles  off 
the  traffic  aisles  to  facilitate  easier 
shopping.  You  must  establish  this 
policy  with  management  before  you 
start  your  layout. 

The  first  plan  will  be  a  block  plan 
arranging  the  locations  of  the  three 
major  stores  within  a  store;  the  second, 
still  a  block  plan,  arranging  the  de¬ 
partments  together  within  each  major 
classification.  Third,  still  on  the  block 
plan,  tentatively  establish  your  en¬ 
trances,  stairs,  escalators  or  elevators 
in  relation  to  the  selling  areas,  stock 
rooms,  offices  and  all  other  non-selling 
activities.  You  are  now  planning  a 
building  around  the  function  of  a 
store,  rather  than  tucking  a  store  into 
a  building.  The  block  plan  agreed 
upon  by  management  then  becomes 
the  master  layout  for  the  architect. 
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3.  Home  furnishings 

Our  next  step  is  to  apply  arithmetic 
to  the  merchandise,  fixtures  and  the 
floor  space.  Having  experimented  with 
various  lines  of  merchandise  on  the 
equipment,  we  arrive  at  a  formula  of 
how  much  goods  can  be  displayed  on 
each  unit  and  stocked  in  each  unit,  and 
we  also  know  how  much  floor  space 
including  aisles  each  unit  requires. 
Multiply  this  by  the  required  “on 
hand  inventory”  broken  down  by 
items,  and  we  arrive  at  the  total  floor 
space  needed  for  the  department.  Add 
up  the  departments  in  the  major  group 
and  we  establish  the  tentative  floor 
space  requirements  for  each  of  the 
three  major  stores.  Add  these  all  to¬ 
gether  and  we  have  the  total  selling 
area  required. 

Knowing  the  “on  hand”  inventory 
and  also  how  much  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  selling  units,  we  arrive  at 
a  balance  of  inventory  to  be  stocked 
elsewhere  in  the  building.  Applying 
existing  stock  requirements  which 
should  be  obtained  from  the  ojjerat- 
ing  manager  to  the  balance  of  inven¬ 
tory  not  carried  on  selling  floors,  we 
determine  stock  space  required. 

Add  this  to  selling  area  and  also  all 
other  non-selling  units  such  as  offices, 
receiving  and  marking  rooms,  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  for  employees,  etc.,  and 
we  get  a  total  gross  area. 

We  now  have  reached  a  ratio  be¬ 
tween  selling  and  non-selling  areas  and 


Building  to  a  Sales  Pattern 

Working  with  the  architect  a  fin¬ 
ished  floor  plan  will  result  in  the 
equipment  being  drawn  in  for  all  de¬ 
partments  and  lines.  Merchandising 
of  the  plans  is  the  next  step.  Here,  a 
knowledge  of  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  is  vital  since  we  are  incorporating 
a  pattern  of  retail  selling  based  on 
sound  facts.  Each  department  has  cer¬ 
tain  lines  that  contribute  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  department’s  total  business, 
and  these  lines  are  to  be  given  number 
one  location  in  the  department  in  re¬ 
lation  to  traffic.  The  principle  of  get¬ 
ting  related  departments  together  as 
mentioned  earlier  also  applies  here  in 
line  merchandising.  We  have  related 
departments  together,  then  related 
lines  within  a  department  together.  By 
grouping  related  lines  together  in  this 
manner  we  are  able  to  create  depart¬ 
ments  within  a  department  which  pro¬ 
mote  easier  selling  and  trade  ups,  and 
also  most  certainly  contribute  to  easier 
store  operation  and  selling. 

Balance  of  assortments  must  also  be 
planned,  again  on  facts  which  can  be 
obtained  from  department  managers. 
For  instance,  if  four  tables  are  devoted 
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second,  proper  grouping  of  related  1 
lines  in  sufficient  quantities  and  as-i 
sortments  to  supply  the  customers”, 
needs;  third,  proper  signing  andS 
display  for  quick  merchandise  com-- 
parisons. 

Increases  the  productive  capacity 
of  salespeople  by  simplifying  andt 
speeding  up  departmental  and: 
store  operation;  by  providing  larg-' 
er  forward  stocks  at  the  point  ofj 
safe  which  permits  keeping  coun-f 
ters,  tables  and  departments  in  1 
order  with  a  minimum  amount  of  f 
effort.  I 

Obtains  dominance  in  the  presen- 1 
tation  of  all  lines  through  better  f 
visual  display  of  merchandise:! 
coupled  with  the  overall  promo-4 
tional  plan.  | 

Produces  more  sales  per  squares 
foot.  fj 
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